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ArTHUR DEERIN CALL, PH.B., A.M., LL.D. 
(Sept. 27, 1869—Oct. 23, 1941) 


No work begun shall ever pause for death! 
* * * * * * * 


So let him wait God’s instant men call years; 
Meantime hold hard by truth and his great soul, 
Do out thy duty! Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us i’ the dark to rise by. And I rise. 
ROBERT BROWNING 
From The Ring and the Book (Pompilia) 
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Arthur Deerin Call 


RTHUR DEERIN CALL, Executive 

Director of the American Peace Society 
from 1912 to 1915, Secretary of it and 
Editor of its magazine since 1915, died in 
Washington on October 23, 1941. 

Dr. Call was one of the founders and 
President of the Connecticut Peace Society, 
a branch of the American Peace Society, in 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1906, and from 
1908 to his election as Executive Director 
he was a member of the American Peace 
Society’s Board of Directors. 

An educator by training and profession, 
Dr. Call always looked upon his work for 
peace as an educational business. He be- 
lieved that the ideals for which he worked 
were eternally true and must, therefore, live. 

Biographical facts of Dr. Call’s life and 
appreciations of his personality appear else- 
where in these columns. 


Resolution by the Directors 


HE Directors of the American Peace 

Society desire to place on record their 
collective and personal sense of loss to the 
Society, as well as to the general cause of 
peace, in the death of its Secretary, Arthur 
Deerin Call, who for thirty years so loyally 
and efficiently served its best interests. 

Dr. Call’s devotion to the cause of inter- 
national peace and good will was passionate 
and militant. There was nothing oppor- 
tunistic or vague in his convictions, which 
were based on sound and eternal principles. 
He never faltered in his robust confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of “peace through 
justice.” His steady faith and loyalty in 
times of discouragement and pessimism was 
an inspiration to many others. 

The Board of Directors desire to convey 
their heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Call, who 
for so long was a valiant comrade in the 
battle for peace, and to express their gratifi- 
cation that she will carry on her own valu- 
able work for the Society. 


Until such time as Dr. Call’s place can 
be filled, Professor A. Curtis Wilgus has 
consented to serve as Acting Secretary and 


Editor. 











A Program of Action 


EACE is not inaction. It concerns hu- 
man relations and demands constant ac- 
tivity. These relations must be amicably 
regulated. The great objective of peace, 
whether in private or public relations, must 
be what St. Augustine termed “tranquility 
of order.” Pax omnium rerum, tranquilli- 
tas ordinis. Order cannot be had, however, 
by mere desire or sentiment, or by denun- 
ciation of violence. It can be had only by 
hard effort and ceaseless vigilance. 
Tranquility of order in all human rela- 
tionships obviously depends on the attitude 
of mind of every member of society. There 
can be no peace when men are selfish, 
greedy, resentful, and lawless. The true 
objective of any peace organization is to 
change the ideals of men. It is not enough 
that they should hate war: they must hate 
their own selfishness, greed and bitterness. 
Never was there greater need for tran- 
quility of order than in this time of inter- 
national anarchy. The American Peace So- 
ciety is faced by the severest challenge in 
all its one hundred and thirteen years of 
loyal devotion to “peace through justice.” 
It cannot now lower its flag or admit de- 
feat. It must redouble its efforts for the 
establishment of international order. It 
cannot be content merely to reaffirm prin- 
ciples. It must have a program of action. 
The American Peace Society recognizes 
that there can be no tranquility of inter- 
national order until Hitler and his allies are 
defeated. All plans for the establish- 
ment of peace are necessarily predicated on 
the victory of England and the allied 
democracies. Various groups in this coun- 
try and England are giving thorough and 
serious attention to the problem of planning 
for peace. The results of the labors of 
these groups should have the widest pub- 
licity. The United States must not be 
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caught unprepared for its postwar respon- 
sibilities. 

The American Peace Society will not at- 
tempt to duplicate the work of other or- 
ganizations engaged in this work of plan- 
ning for peace. As the dean of peace or- 
ganizations, however, it desires to serve as 
a forum or clearing house for ail construc- 
tive proposals for the new international 
order which shall follow this war. 

This may be facilitated in various ways. 
First, through the use of Wortp AFFarrs, 
the official organ of the Society. Wortp 
AFFarrs is careful to refrain from either 
advocating or opposing any special proj- 
ects. It desires to be hospitable to all con- 
structive proposals for a better world order. 
It will be glad to publish the conclusions 
and recommendations of various groups now 
at work on plans for peace. 

The American Peace Society plans to or- 
ganize public conferences of competent ex- 
perts in Washington or elsewhere to discuss 
the problem of planning for peace in all of 
its major aspects. These aspects seem 
logically to be as follows: 


I. Political, with special reference to 
collaboration by the United States and 
Great Britain for international organiza- 
tion and maintenance of order. 

II. Judicial, with special reference to 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and any other tribunals or agen- 
cies required to further international jus- 
tice. 

III. Economic, including the control of 
raw materials, markets, currency, and 
other related matters. 

IV. Social, with special attention to the 
functions of the International Labor 
Office and all other agencies seeking a 
better social order. 
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V. The religious and ethical aspects of 
international relations. 


The American Peace Society believes that 
such a program should enlist the active in- 
terest and warm support of all its members. 
Study groups and conferences for this pur- 
pose should be started all over the coun- 
try. The membership of the Society should 
be greatly increased. With increased mem- 
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bership will come sufficient funds to enable 
the Society better to meet its responsi- 
bilities in this time of world tragedy. 
A dynamic program of action will bring 
renewed faith and confidence to overcome 
pessimism and defeatism. Will you not join 
with us in this crusade to help salvage civi- 
lization and bring about that tranquility of 
order which alone can give us peace? 


PHILIP MARSHALL Brown. 





Fighting for Peace 


As this issue of Wor~D AFFAIRS goes to 
press, the United States is once again at 
war. The wanton and insensate attack by 
Japan must be met resolutely. The United 
States Government for months has been 
fighting desperately for peace. It has been 
defeated in this high endeavor. The main 
task from now on must be to win the war. 
But the final and permanent objective must 
be to win the peace. We are committed, 
together with Great Britain, China, and 
other democracies, to the supreme task of 
making this world safe for lawabiding and 
peaceful nations. We must help to create a 
new world order where justice may be se- 
cure and peace effectively maintained. 

This is no time for the American Peace 


Society to relax its efforts. During its 
long existence it has lived through many 
wars and has remained true to its principles 
and convictions. It can never become de- 
featist. It must keep the faith with its 
founders and with the great host of friends 
of peace of past, present and future gen- 
erations. This Society has an enduring 
faith in the ultimate triumph of friend- 
liness among nations based on eternal prin- 
ciples. Its immediate duty would seem 
to be to do all in its power to help lay the 
sound foundations for a wise peace and a 
better world. Jn time of war prepare for 
peace! 

“We take up the task eternal, and the 
burden, and the lesson.” 
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Interparliamentary Union 


N a circular to the Groups sent out from 
Geneva in September, Secretary Gen- 
eral, Leopold Boissier, states that com- 
munications have become increasingly dif- 
ficult. It takes several months to receive 
mail from Tokyo, Cairo, and even Wash- 
ington. Personal contact with officers and 
the Executive Committee is also impossible. 
Yet the organization is so devised as to be 
adaptable, making it possible to live and act 
even in a world war. 


Activity of the Bureau 


In the present circumstances the continuance 
of the Bureau can only be justified if the Na- 
tional Groups consider it useful that a central 
body should be kept in existence during the war. 
Opinion as to this is unanimous: The Bureau 
must continue to function. Since this is agreed 
upon, the next thing is to decide what its tasks 
shall be. Here the views expressed are less defi- 
nite and it is difficult, owing to the lack of close 
contact, to gain an exact idea of opinions within 
the Groups. The Bureau will therefore continue 
to follow the instructions given it after the Sec- 
retary General’s visit to the Acting President of 
the Council: We quote: 

“The Inter-Parliamentary Bureau will pursue 
its work. Its chief task is to ensure the existence 
of the Union, while avoiding any initiative which 
might prove harmful to the future development 
of our organization. It will take all possible 
steps to keep in touch with the National Groups 
and see that these carry out their obligations 
towards the Union. After consultation with the 
Presidents of the permanent Committees it will 
undertake studies to be used by the Union when 
it resumes activities on the restoration of peace.” 

In the article in the Bulletin which contained 
the above lines we added that “if international 
life continues after the war there will be an Inter- 
Parliamentary Union.” This is the spirit in which, 
on March 10, the Bureau sent out its Inquiry on 
the political and economic organization of inter- 
national society. 
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Generally speaking, the Groups have grasped 
the intent of the Inquiry. Nevertheless, it must 
be frankly recognized that several Groups are of 
opinion that the time for such an inquiry has not 
yet come. They consider the present to he too 
uncertain and the future too obscure. It would, 
they think, be better to wait. 

While quite understanding this attitude, the 
Bureau does however feel that the organization 
of peace is a worthy subject of study at any 
time and that the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
which will have a word to say when the moment 
comes—and this nobody denies—must work for 
the future. 

It will therefore be the task of the Bureau to 
undertake that work of preparation—a difficult 
one, because the general situation is constantly 
changing and because material is incomplete. It 
should be remembered that the Union is not a 
body of experts studying technical questions, but 
a political institution examining the main prob- 
lems of peace and international collaboration. The 
Inter-Parliamentary Bureau must seek the great 
currents of opinion now to be found in the world 
and study their force and direction. This is 
a piece of objective work which will precede the 
work of synthesis to be done by the Committees 
of the Union when they are able to meet. 

The preliminary work of research is in prog- 
ress and will, together with the maintenance of the 
framework and cohesion of the Union, engage the 
whole attention of our office. 


Present Position of the Bureau 


Obviously the work of the Secretary General 
and his staff has decreased in some respects, while 
receipts are also smaller, since it is completely im- 
possible for some Groups to send their contribu- 
tions. These motives have obliged the Secretary 
General to dispense with half his staff (three mem- 
bers out of six). Salaries have also been much 
reduced, in some cases by more than 50 per cent, 
in spite of a sharp rise of the cost of living in 
Switzerland. At the end of the year the Bureau 
will submit a draft budget for 1942 to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Council with proposals for fur- 
ther severe cuts in salaries. 
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In any case, the Bureau is firmly resolved not 
to touch the Reserve Fund which has been built 
up with so much difficulty in the last fifteen years. 
It must be kept intact to enable the Union to 
make the greatest possible effort when the war 
comes to an end. 


Can the Philippines Involve Us 
in War? 


¥ a speech made in Washington a short 
time ago, by Vicente Villamin, a Philip- 
pine lawyer and writer, his summary para- 
graphs tend to dissipate fear that war in 
the Pacific would be more probable because 
of the Independence Act in the Philippines. 
He said in conclusion: 


The plan and intent of the Independence Act 
is to endow the Philippines with local autonomy 
and self-government. But as the United States 
retains in the premises its sovereignty intact and 
its responsibility undiminished, provisions were 
made that the Philippine Government shall not 
be free to weaken that sovereignty or shatter that 
responsibility, thereby insuring the United States 
against involvement in international complications. 

The Independence Act has been in operation 
since November 15, 1935. The American High 
Commissioner, the representative of the President, 
and the Filipino President, and other officials have 
worked together cordially. Outside of minor dif- 
ferences, the delimitation of their respective powers 
has not been the subject of controversy. As the 
record stands, the scheme of government now in 
operation in the Philippines has worked, worked 
smoothly, worked successfully. 


After War Aspirations of Burma 


SAW, Prime Minister of Burma, has 
recently visited London to discuss 
Dominion Status for his country. In a 
statement to the Press he said: 
“The result I have achieved is not satisfactory, 
and is not commensurate with the amount of risk 
I have undertaken in coming to England.” 


During his visit U Saw had discussions 
with Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery, Secre- 
tary of State for India and Burma. 


“T have not been able to get an assurance to 
take back to Burma,” U Saw added. “I know 
that the Government and the British public are 
very busy at the moment with the war. I only 
want a definite assurance that Burma will be 
placed on the same level as other members of the 
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Empire. There is no immediate prospect of that 
coming about. 

“It is my desire to see that both Burma and 
Britain pull well together, and that is why I 
brought a message of good will from the people 
of Burma. I think that it is the duty of the 
public leaders of this country to see that each 
and every part of the Empire is contented. Espe- 
cially at this juncture people of the Empire should 
be quite united as members of the same family. 
The British Government have given an assur- 
ance to India and Burma that they will give 
those countries self-government one day, but 
when that day will come is another question. No 
one knows when Burma will get self-government.” 


In connection with the Burman Min- 
ister’s dissatisfaction it may be recalled 
that in July, 1940, the then Governor of 
Burma, Sir Archibald Cochrane, restated 
for the third time, on the full authority of 
the British Government, their intention to 
promote the attainment of Dominion status 
for Burma. But the Governor pointed out 
that it was impossible to predict the world 
situation at the end of the war or to deter- 
mine to what extent Burma herself would 
then be able to cope with her problems of 
defense and foreign affairs. These factors, 
it was stated authoritatively last night, are 
equally true to-day, and it was added that 
the British Government now, as at the time 
of that declaration, only awaits the vic- 
torious termination of the war to begin 
discussions with the Government and rep- 
resentatives of Burma. 


Inter-American Communications 


ON. BRECKINRIDGE LONG, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, said this fall 

that many recent improvements in com- 
munications between the Americas have 
developed since in the first International 
Conference of American States, 1889, James 
G. Blaine stressed the importance of better 
means of inter-communication. Telegraph 
and cable connections have improved in 
number and are cheaper to use. Fifty years 
ago it cost two dollars and fifty-nine cents a 
word to telegraph from the United States to 
Brazil. Today the rate per word is less than 
one-sixth what it was half a century ago, 
while the rate for news despatches which the 
press associations transmit is less than one 
twenty-fifth as great, namely, five cents per 
word. That such despatches now go in great 
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and ever-increasing volume in both direc- 
tions is to be attributed not only to the vast 
increase in the interest which the peoples 
have in what their neighbors are doing, but 
to the multiplication of the means whereby 
messages of all kinds are carried to and 
from all quarters of the continents. 

With the development of radio have come 
conferences for the facilitation and improve- 
ment of its services. The first general In- 
ter-American Radio Conference was held 
at Habana in 1937 with the participation of 
fifteen of the republics and of Canada. 
Their delegates negotiated the Inter-Ameri- 
can Radio Communications Convention 
which provides for the holding of future 
conferences, regulation of broadcasting, and 
other matters, including the establishment 
of an Inter-American Radio Office, located 
at Habana and designed to act as a clear- 
ing house for the dissemination of infor- 
mation regarding the technical and legal 
phases of radio and thus to assist in the 
gradual elevation of engineering standards. 

The second general conference was held 
at Santiago early in 1940. Meanwhile 
regional radio conferences were held in 
North, Central and South America, the 
first among the last-named conferences, 
held at Buenos Aires in 1934, resulting in 
the establishment of the South American 
Broadcasting Union with headquarters at 
Montevideo. 

Radiotelegraphy and _ Radiotelephony 
have brought practically instantaneous 
communication from every part of the 
hemisphere to every other part and broad- 
casting has linked, as it were in one big 
network, the means of simultaneously ad- 
dressing the 250,000,000 people of the 
twenty-one republics; the cities both north 
and south have been joined together in one 
big telephone system. 

Concurrently, the air mail, streamlined 
instrumentality of both communication and 
transportation, has brought the cities of the 
Americas within a day or two of each other, 
and enabled individual Americans to make 
tours of the remotest portions of their con- 
tinents within periods that a few years ago 
were consumed in a single one-way voyage 
between Buenos Aires and New York. 

The present world situation has made 
inevitable an increasing tendency on the 
part of American governments to encourage 
operation of internal air transport services 
by their own nationals rather than by out- 
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siders. A number of inter-American con- 
ferences on aviation have been held and 
have accomplished beneficial results. 

Early in 1942 the Government of the 
United States will inaugurate a program 
under which young men from the other 
American republics will be invited to the 
United States for training as pilots and 
aviation technicians. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that about five hundred pilots, aero- 
nautical administrative engineers, instruc- 
tor mechanics and airplane service mechan- 
ics will thus receive competent training and 
that inter-American cooperation in aviation 
will be advanced. 

For the first time in the history of the 
twenty-one American Republics, vessels fly- 
ing the flags of these Republics are now 
carrying the great bulk of the commerce be- 
tween them. This development though logi- 
cal and hoped-for over a period of many 
years has immediately been brought to pass 
as a result of war conditions. 

The war has indeed profoundly affected 
shipping between the Americas. Formerly, 
a large part of the water-borne commerce 
of the Republics was carried in ships by the 
now belligerent European nations. At the 
advent of war most of these vessels were 
lost to this trade; on the one hand, the ves- 
sels of the Axis powers took refuge in the 
ports of some of the American Republics, 
and on the other, the vessels of Great 
Britain and her allies were withdrawn and 
placed in services more vital to war effort. 

As a result, there arose urgent problems 
relating to shortages of shipping space and 
threats of rapidly increasing freight rates. 
The burden of taking up the slack in services 
caused by the disappearance of many of the 
European flag vessels in Western Hemi- 
sphere trade at first fell primarily upon the 
merchant fleet of the United States, but 
the other American Republics have not been 
lax to assume their responsibilities. 

The Governments of the American Re- 
publics realized some time ago the prob- 
lems which would arise under wartime con- 
ditions and provided for the cooperative 
machinery necessary to meet them. Out- 
standing in this field of cooperative effort 
is the Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee composed of 
experts in economic problems from each of 
the twenty-one Republics. This Commit- 
tee sitting in Washington has had presented 
to it many problems of a far-reaching 
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nature, not the least of which was that of 
providing adequate shipping services in the 
Hemisphere. 

Thus in the field of ocean transportation 
new opportunities for service in the uniting 
of the Americas have developed. In com- 
munication and transportation, as in cul- 
tural relations, and along the other avenues 
of human progress, the American Republics 
are setting examples which all nations will 
do well to follow. 


Labor Solidarity in Europe 


The following is the full text of a joint 
declaration made in New York on Novem- 
ber 3, 1941, by the Government, Workers’ 
and Employers’ Delegations of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece, Jugoslavia and Poland to the 
International Labor Conference. 

“The Government, Employers’ and Work- 
ers’ delegations of the Central European 
and Balkan countries represented at the 
International Labor Conference, having met 
and jointly reviewed the situation, have 
unanimously adopted the following declara- 
tion: 

1. With feelings of indescribable sadness, 
we pay a tribute to our tormented peoples, 
to their unconquerable spirit, their courage 
and the magnitude of their sacrifices. We 
proclaim the solidarity of our countries in 
the common struggle for freedom. 

2. We protest before the civilized world 
against the innumerable and unprecedented 
atrocities that are being daily committed 
by the invaders and their satellites. For 
the sole crime of remaining loyal to their 
country, thousands of men, women and 
children are subjected to the tortures of 
the concentration camps or are executed. 
The invader respects neither the laws of 
God nor the rights of man. We do particu- 
larly protest against the barbarous practice 
of taking hostages and executing them. 

We send a fraternal greeting to the 
other oppressed nations of Europe. We 
pay tribute to the great and valiant peoples 
of the British Empire, of the Soviet Union, 
and to the great American nation. Our 
most sympathetic thoughts go also to the 
people of China. 

3. We solemnly assure our peoples that 
the struggle for their liberation, carried on 
jointly with the world’s great democracies, 
shall be continued untiringly until the day 
of victory. 

4. In pursuing this struggle we count on 
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the help and wholehearted support of all 
the free nations, and above all of their or- 
ganized working people. The duration of 
the war depends very largely on the extent 
to which these nations, and especially their 
workers, show a spirit of sacrifice. 

5. The countries of Central Europe and 
the Balkans reaffirm their profound devo- 
tion to the democratic principle and express 
their solidarity with the great democracies. 

6. We express the firm conviction that 
the peace that will follow victory will bring 
to our peoples, as well as to all peoples 
throughout the world, enjoyment of the 
four freedoms defined in the Roosevelt- 
Churchill declaration. 

We hope that the end of this war, which 
was forced upon us, will save a hundred 
million inhabitants of Central Europe and 
of the Balkans from their present state of 
wretchedness by assuring them the possi- 
bility of stable employment, guaranteed by 
reconstruction and by the development of 
their industries, agriculture and that those 
peoples will be included within the sphere 
of international exchanges of goods and 
services. Special attention goes to the 
masses of the peasant population and to 
their social and economic standards, be- 
cause it is on those elements that peace and 
security in that region depend. It is in this 
spirit that our present joint declaration has 
been conceived, and it is in this same spirit 
of frank and friendly collaboration that we 
conceive the part to be played by our coun- 
tries in the reconstruction of a new Europe, 
enjoying a stable peace, with freedom and 
prosperity.” 


Cultural Relations 


The Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State, created in July 1938, 
has, since its inception, confined its activ- 
ities to relations with the other American 
republics. During the past month it was 
announced that the Division will extend its 
program to include China, the Netherlands 
East Indies, and Iceland, and the conquered 
countries of Europe, through refugee groups. 
The American Library Association reports 
that foreign libraries have received in- 
creased help during the year. Books and 
periodicals have been supplied to European 
countries, and the Rockefeller Foundation 
has earmarked $50,000 for microfilming and 
storing periodicals in the United States for 
European libraries until after the war. 








Arthur Deerin Call: An Appreciation 


By FRED S. BUSCHMEYER 


(Dr. Buschmeyer is Pastor of the Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, Washington, D. C. 


—Editor) 


T HAS been said that institutions are 
but the lengthened shadows of great per- 
sonalities. Those who have been acquainted 
with the American Peace Society across the 
last twenty-nine years have a special appre- 
ciation of this observation. Through chang- 
ing days and the swiftly moving events 
peculiar to two wars of world-wide reach it 
has been the shadow of a great personality 
that has given continuity, courage, and 
dynamic significance to the work of the 
American Peace Society. It is only rarely 
that an idea, an institution, and a personal 
life are so blended that it is difficult to 
tell where one begins and the other leaves 
off. How many of us there are who, when 
we think of the American Peace Society, 
hear the voice, see the figure, feel the hand- 
clasp, or catch the modulations and over- 
tones of the moral and intellectual vigor 
of Arthur Deerin Call. 

When this power to throw a strong 
shadow is present in a man it is not sur- 
prising to find that he has been sensitive 
in his own life to the shadows of other 
personalities. It was so in the life of Arthur 
Call. One can turn to a copy of Who’s Who 
in America and find an authentic biographi- 
cal outline of the life and activities of this 
man. As compared with other similar 
sketches it, is noteworthy. But it cannot 
begin to tell the story of determinative 
influences, nor can it suggest the range of 
personal attitudes and characteristics that 
represent the essential nature of a man who 
held the admiration, respect and affection 
of so many of his fellow men. It is not 
within the power of any one of us, his 
friends, to give such a biographical inter- 


pretation and appreciation as would tell the 
full story of his constructive achievements 
or adequately reflect the breadth and depth 
of his spirit. Yet for the sake of kindling 
again the memories of many personal con- 
tacts and shared experiences, and for the 
sake of giving a less professional and more 
warmly human picture of Arthur Deerin 
Call to those who knew him chiefly through 
his editorship of this magazine, we will try 
to set down such facts and insights as may 
help reveal the man as he was. For he was 
a man who won for himself a great host of 
admiring friends, friends who feel a deeper 
debt of appreciation for his leadership, 
comradeship and wise counsel than they can 
ever express. I can feel the quizzical pene- 
tration of his honest eyes, and hear the 
modest candor of his voice saying to me as 
I write, “Easy there, young fellow. Re- 
member that there is a higher court in which 
the record is written. Don’t waste your 
reader’s time or becloud the issue with fool- 
ish flourishes. And be brief.” 

Some of these facts that I would share 
with you have come to me only in very re- 
cent days, and my own mind is still under 
the stimulus they furnish for a glimpse into 
the background forces and influences that 
gave to us the man who has personified 
the American Peace Society across the last 
twenty-five years. 

Arthur Deerin Call, son of Charles E. and 
Jennie (Aylworth) Call, born in the little 
town of Fabius, New York, September 27, 
1869, had as a maternal grandfather one 
Orin Aylworth, who was a Justice of the 
Peace, for some time a member of the House 
of Representatives of New York State, and 
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a man of unusual leadership, intellectual 
power and personal dignity. In this man 
Arthur found the first great challenge to 
his admiration, and consequently the first 
great determinative influence in making 
him a personality himself to be described in 
substantially the same terms—unusual 
leadership, intellectual power, and personal 
dignity. The eager eyes of an adored and 
adoring grandson followed the ways and 
attitudes of this, his first hero, with an at- 
tentiveness that kept the impression made 
by Orin Aylworth a vivid and cherished 
influence throughout a life-time. 

The maternal grandmother, Caroline 
Farrer Aylworth, balanced the judicial 
ideal set in young Arthur’s mind with her 
staunch religious interests—being known as 
a woman “powerful in prayer’ —with her 
vigorous initiative, and with an ever saving 
and enhancing sense of humor. 

Through a quirk of circumstance the 
boy’s own immediate family experience was 
to give him a full knowledge of what it 
means to work, and to work hard, for 
everything gained, and to be moved by a 
deep inner pride and ambition, fostered by 
a wise and far-seeing mother. In all of 
this he was supported by a mental and 
physical quality of abounding energy which 
was to mark him even to the days when, 
against the remonstrances of his friends and 
with well concealed difficulty, he was to 
climb the long flights of stairs leading to 
the Jackson Place offices of the American 
Peace Society. There is a significant con- 
nection between the early evidence of 
energy and determination and the picture 
of his climbing figure which many of his 
friends will carry in their minds as long as 
the power of memory lasts. The threads of 
high ideals, faith in law and order, buoyant 
good humor, a native reverence, untiring 
energy, and quiet but strong determination, 
weave a consistent pattern throughout the 
fabric of a life-time. 

Grammar School days, as well as the years 
spent in the Normal School at Cortland, 
New York, and in Brown University, were 
interspersed with the many kinds of jobs 
familiar to boys who work their way 
through an education, and who sometimes 
learn as much from this extra-curricular 
activity as from the work of the classroom. 
In the case of Arthur Call an eager and 
determined mind gained a vision of high 
standards of past and possible future 
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achievement from the classroom, and a 
keen awareness of the slow, hard, processes 
by which the work and progress of the 
world are accomplished, from the experience 
on a farm, painting carriages, working at 
wood-finishing, teaching village school, and, 
in college years, teaching night school, not 
to mention journalistic work and athletics 
on the campus. 

Again it was the influence of a great per- 
sonality, that of E. Benjamin Andrews, 
President of Brown University, which 
touched and guided Arthur Deerin Call 
through the most significant years of late 
adolescence, and which was to remain the 
dominant inspiration of his life. The 
energy, human interest, high intellectual 
standards, basic but not ostentatious reli- 
gious spirit, and commanding presence of 
E. Benjamin Andrews gave to this growing 
young man much the same courage and im- 
petus which he, himself, has in turn im- 
parted to many another of his own friends, 
both older and younger. From the day 
when Arthur first heard him speak at a 
meeting at Cornell University President 
Andrews always seemed to set something 
aflame in his heart and mind, and was, of 
course, the principal reason for his choice 
of Brown University as his Alma Mater. 

Two other personalities whose marks 
were left upon his life should at least be 
noted. The Rev. Dr. Edward Taylor was 
the minister who baptized Arthur in the 
Congregational Church. Apparently he not 
only laid a sacred hand upon Arthur’s 
head. but gave to him, also, an example of 
how “slang” phrases and colloquialisms 
could be turned to good advantage in the 
development of more serious subjects. His 
kindness and human touch were not for- 
gotten, nor were their influence lost. 

Professor James Seth, of the Department 
of Ethics and Philosophy at Brown Univer- 
sity, placed the hand of careful thinking and 
high respect for intellectual integrity upon 
the spirit of A. D. Call; and no one who 
has sat with the late Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society through hours of 
thoughtful intellectual searching, or who 
has followed the careful statements of his 
mind in the pages of World Affairs, can fail 
to recognize the lasting influence of that 
touch. 

Through all these days Arthur Deerin 
Call was the eager seeker; always looking 
for and responding to something finer, 
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larger, higher, and more completely com- 
manding of the whole life and energy of his 
personality. No doubt it was this very 
eagerness to choose each day the highest 
things which made him find such spiritual 
satisfaction in the warning contained in 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s bit of verse called, 
“Days.” 

“Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.” 


Certainly the lines held no actual threat 
for him, for his was never the quick, un- 
thinking response, that reached for the re- 
wards of life closest to hand or easiest to 
grasp. He gave himself to the quest for 
more eternal things. 

There is both a bit of humor and some 
real self-revelation in a few lines he once 
jotted down about his own youth. “One 
of my earliest ambitions, following the 
conclusion that I could never succeed as a 
blacksmith or amass money enough to set 
myself up in business as a tin-peddler, was 
to write a history of the English language, 
an ambition that I proceeded to carry out 
by copying copiously from early chapters of 
the dictionary with vast quotations from 
Max Mueller. . Youthful spirits have 
to be worked off somehow. It is a pleasure 
to do what others say you can’t. . . . Lord 
Tweedsmuir finds in us a ‘natural craving 
to edify our fellows’.” 

Endowed with a voice of resonant timbre, 
his normal school debating experience had 
revealed a genuine ability to handle words 
and phrases as well as basic ideas, and from 
this experience there stemmed both his first 
professional efforts as a teacher and his 
life-long love of classic phrases and sonorous 
sentences. 

His first job after graduating from Brown 
was that of director of schools, under Z. R. 
Brockway, at the New York State Reforma- 
tory. His Chief was a pioneer in the con- 
ception of what could be done beyond mere 
punishment to send boys who had violated 
laws back into the world as more construc- 
tive citizens, motivated by a higher, inner, 
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sense of both law and loyalty. One can 
hardly escape the feeling of “everything 
working together for good”’ when one sees 
this early contact and experience in the 
light of later efforts to pioneer in a not 
dissimilar field of activity among national 
groups. 

A fair picture of the impression he made 
upon his college President may be gathered 
from a letter, which has lately come to light, 
from President Andrews to Mr. Brockway, 
written in 1896. 

“T can speak in the highest terms of Mr. A. D. 
Call,” it says. ‘‘No man graduated from our Col- 
lege since I have been President has ampler quali- 
fications for the position you wish to fill. He 
is a fellow of extraordinary dignity, much experi- 
ence, ample and thorough information, much more 
than ordinary self-confidence, though none too 
much, exemplary industry, generous aspirations 
and irreproachable character. I may mention one 
thing in particular. Mr. Call has held many 
positions of administrative and executive nature 
while he has been in College. He has been forced 
to accept these owing to lack of means. The ex- 
perience he will find of utmost value. I do not 
think you will find Mr. Call’s superior for the 
position.” 


It was just after this first year of teach- 
ing that Arthur Deerin Call formed the 
great and enduring as well as peaceful and 
rewarding “alliance” of life and love in mar- 
riage with Mabel Winter Soule, of Stamford, 
Connecticut. His high ambitions and 
ideals were well matched by the spiritual 
and intellectual abilities of this help-mate 
of the years, and though generally reserved 
in the outward expression of his affections, 
pastoral privileges and insights have granted 
me the opportunity to know how deep, mov- 
ing and real was the love on which their 
home was founded. 

All friends of the American Peace Society 
have been blessed in turn by the richness 
of mind and spirit which came to Arthur 
Deerin Call through the gentlewoman who 
became his wife, the mother of two sons and 
a daughter, and whose personal and profes- 
sional assistance still mean much to the 
American Peace Society. 

The rungs of the professional ladder of 
Education were ascended through service as 
Principal of Schools in Elmira, New York, 
Superintendent of Schools in Holliston, 
Medway and Sherborn, Massachusetts, in 
Ansonia, Connecticut, and then in Hart- 
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ford, Connecticut. The progress in pro- 
fessional advancement was but an indica- 
tion of a mind still growing and questing. 
This keenness of interest led Arthur Deerin 
Call to hear Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
then Secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety, in an address before the Twentieth 
Century Club in Boston, Massachusetts. 
In Dr. Trueblood’s presentation of the need 
for a strong, educationally sound and grow- 
ing movement on behalf of world peace, 
A. D. Call found the issue that was to chal- 
lenge and consume the energy of the most 
fruitful and constructive years of his life. 

The move to the first position of leader- 
ship in the work of the American Peace So- 
ciety was not something accomplished in 
one step, however. His interest and study 
led him first to accept the Presidency of the 
Connecticut Peace Society, a branch of the 
American Peace Society. Next he became 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
the parent body. It was while serving in 
this capacity that a long-time love of his 
country, coupled with a desire to have a 
helpful part in shaping a more glorious 
future ahead, moved him to accept the posi- 
tion as Executive Director of the American 
Peace Society in 1912. The promotion of 
branch societies which should extend the 
sound teachings of the Founder, William 
Ladd, became a veritable crusade for him 
commanding all the fineness of mind and 
abounding energy which were his. Like 
an insignia carried on a knightly banner he 
kept always uppermost in his own mind and 
before the attention of all his audiences and 
colleagues the idea of a peace “firmly based 
on the basic principles of law and judicial 
settlement backed by the will to make use 
of them.” 

When he became the Secretary of the 
American Peace Society and the Editor of 
its magazine in 1915 it was with clarity 
and understanding that he grasped the 
fundamental conception advanced by Wil- 
liam Ladd, the man whose shadow formed 
the American Peace Society in the first 
place. Despite all temptations to yield to 
plans which, in his mind would have weak- 
ened the fundamental structure of true 
world peace he stood his ground like a good 
soldier in the cause of peace. 

The fact that two of the greatest wars of 
modern times broke out during the period 
of his leadership in a Peace Society can 
in no justifiable sense be considered a reflec- 
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tion either upon his basic beliefs or upon 
the worthiness of his efforts. Against this 
dark background his life and work takes on 
the luminous character which belongs to 
the strong heroic figure in an ancient Greek 
Tragedy, where titanic forces meet and the 
human spirit seems to be defeated in the 
realization of its fondest hopes. Yet the 
heart and mind of the onlooker is inspired 
by a quality of quiet courage and deep 
trust in powers that move beyond the 
boundaries of the present stage, and knows 
that the greater victory is still to be won by 
him who possesses his soul in patience and 
in undisturbed fidelity. 

This is not the place, and the present 
writer is not the one to record the many 
positive accomplishments wrought out of 
the actual conditions that prevailed between 
1915 and the present time. There are 
many members of the Society who carry 
in their own minds vivid and joyous recol- 
lections of the tasks and associations of 
these years. Some day that more complete 
story will be written. Yet even when the 
last words have been set down, the crown- 
ing achievement of all will be found sym- 
bolized in the personality of Arthur Deerin 
Call. 

For five months during the Peace Nego- 
tiations in Paris in 1918-19 he rendered 
heroic and unremitting service. For fifteen 
years he was a director of the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne. His service as 
director of the Twenty-third Conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union, held in our 
own Halls of Congress in 1925, won the 
highest commendation of many interna- 
tional leaders and brought to him the 
Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honor 
from the hands of the French Government. 
Universities have made him special lecturer 
on Education and Philosophy, and numer- 
ous organizations and institutions have 
benefited from his knowledge and experi- 
ence as well as from the radiant buoyancy 
of his personal presentation. In addition 
to the distinguished editorial work carried 
on across these years in WorLp AFFAIRs, 
he wrote many pamphlets and articles in 
exposition of the fundamental bases for 
world peace as propounded by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. 

It is more than one hand or mind can 
do, to pretend to make an adequate appre- 
ciation of a life so full and rich with quali- 
ties and associations that reach into the 
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treasuries of every worthy literature and 
touch lives and leading figures in many 
countries of our world. Yet I would offer 
the happy tribute of my own few years of 
friendship and association. 

To me, Arthur Deerin Call was always 
the seeker and the voyageur. He never 
found a snug and comfortable harbor in 
which to drop anchor and to call the quest 
complete. He was ever ready to run up 
the sail, or hit the trail, in company with 
those whose hearts and minds were seeking 
for a fuller, freer, better way of life for 
men and nations. 

It was not the questing of a restless soul 
but the response of a sensitive and cour- 
ageous spirit to the lure of Eternal Things. 
I know he loved the lines of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, written to Agassiz, and 
in these lines I think one finds the funda- 
mentally reverent inspiration of his life. 

“And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.’ 
‘Come wander with me,’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ 
And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 


Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe.” 


It was with such reverence that he gave 
himself to the work of the American Peace 
Society. It was with such reverence that 
he participated most constructively in the 
work, worship and fellowship of his own 
Church, the Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Church of Washington, D. C. The leader- 
ship of four pastorates was largely the result 
of his guidance and counsel. His worship- 
ing presence was an inspiration to each of 
these men, I know. He gave much to, 
and drew much from, this Christian fellow- 
ship in which his name shall always be 
remembered with joy and with honor. 

It was his faith in Eternal Laws that 
made him believe so firmly in finding hu- 
man, social, peace and freedom through the 
basic principles of law and judicial settle- 
ment. Any pursuit which honored such 
principles and procedures could command 
the ‘religious’ enthusiasm of his life, 
whether it was his College, his Fraternity, 
his numerous clubs, or his Country. 
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This kind of reverence could not lead 
him into narrow, cloistered ways. It was 
expansive in its very nature, and his own 
soul responded to its call. He loved life. 
He loved people and was beloved. Few men 
could count more friends among all walks 
of life. A great host of people will carry 
in their minds, always, a keen recollection 
of his joyous friendship, his perennial youth 
and abounding good humor. 

His only impatience, to my knowledge, 
was with the flippant mind; the cheap or 
tawdry word that was not adequate for the 
cause to be served or the idea to be ex- 
pressed. His wrath mounted like a giant 
rising from his slumbers when such words 
were spoken, or when slovenly thinking 
tried to enter the courts of intellectual re- 
spectability. 

The smile was far more frequent than 
the frown, however. Those who knew him 
best enjoyed his jovial, bantering word, the 
more because they knew the courage 
through which it was often spoken—to hide 
the inner tenderness or hurt, where the 
hand of sorrow or tragedy had been laid 
heavily upon him. For from boyhood up, 
he knew his full share of human heartache, 
but the result was benignity rather than 
bitterness. His laughter was more than 
frivolity; there was hearty courage in it. 

There was a spaciousness about his mind 
and character that made him known among 
colleagues in many fields as “a great Ameri- 
can” and as a great friend of all who sought 
the higher things in any land. 

My last visit with him, less than twenty- 
four hours before his leaving us, revealed 
again three dominant characteristics: a deep 
abiding faith; a never failing instinct for 
kindliness; and an enduring spiritual 
buoyancy. These were his to his last con- 
scious moment among us. Almost his last 
words were spoken to the end of carrying 
out an instinct for kindliness and considera- 
tion for one who was helping in the house- 
hold. 

From the standpoint of immediate results 
these are not easy days for men who have 
given their lives to the cause of world peace. 
Yet within those last twenty-four hours he 
assured me, even through the great diffi- 
culty imposed by his own physical weak- 
ness and discomfort, that he still believed 
in Eternal Things; that he was sure there 
were men in the American Peace Society 
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who believed in these things, also, and who 
would stand by in the strength of this faith. 
He didn’t quote them, he wouldn’t have had 
the strength, but I could not help thinking 
of Washington Gladden’s lines: 


“In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the suilen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt— 


When the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 
To things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy: 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind; 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find; 


That the rulers must obey; 

That the givers shall increase; 
That Duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace ;— 
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In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt; 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side. 


Then, having expressed his abiding faith 
and confidence in Eternal Things, and hav- 
ing grasped and held my hand with the still 
strong grip of friendship, in his own best, 
inimitable, bantering manner he dismissed 
me: “Run along now, young fellow, run 
along.” I went; but his unfailing courage, 
spiritual buoyancy, and good cheer will 
always go with me. 

Arthur Deerin Call made many voyages 
in the interest of world peace and good- 
will. Once more he has gone ahead, to 
give the best that is in him in a continued 
service to things that are Eternal. 

I am proud to have known and worked 
with this great American, one of God’s gen- 
tlemen, Arthur Deerin Call. 





The Gleam 


And broader and brighter 
The Gleam flying onward, 
Wed to the melody, 
Sang through the world; 

* * k k * 
And so to the land’s 
Last limit I came— 
And can no longer, 
But die rejoicing. 
For through the magic 
Of Him the Mighty, 
Who taught me in childhood, 
There on the border 
Of boundless Ocean, 
And all but in Heaven 
Hovers the Gleam. 


Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 
O young mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam. 


ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON 
From Merlin and the Gleam 











Tributes to a Personality 


Some Extracts from Letters 


I have always thought that Dr. Call was 
courageous in his difficult task of carrying 
on a peace society and its magazine through 
two wars and in the face of other and many 
peace organizations with differing, if not 
conflicting, views of what should be said 
and done. None of us who were associated 
with the work in the days of my connec- 
tion with it could have carried the Society 
through with so great courage, loyalty and 
persistency as he. I have often wished that 
I might see him here and talk things over 
with him. He knew the people I knew and 
he held views with which I sympathized 
because I had been over some of the same 
grounds in my studies that he covered in 
his and with similar conclusions. 

How pleasant now to look back beyond 
the controversial period of the war and its 
campaign for and against the League of 
Nations to the days when we were working 
together with Dr. Trueblood, and how 
pleasant to recall the Hartford Peace Con- 
gress in which Dr. Call took such enthusi- 
astic interest. That was a creative moment 
for us in the peace work with its new ideas 
and friendship with men like Dr. Scott. A 
new career it meant for us both. It led 
us into a larger world and brought our best 
talents into active use. Dr. Call and I had 
a pleasant social time together at The 
Hague in 1913. He was always helpful, 
generously helpful to me whenever I visited 
Washington. 

James L. Tryon. 


He was one of those fine characters who 
had done so much splendid service and who 
had such an ennobling influence upon every- 
one with whom he came into contact that his 
influence and work cannot fail to continue 
to benefit untold numbers as time goes on. 
You will be able to find in that some small 
consolation at least. Nevertheless his 
friends are all vastly poorer for his having 
passed from among them. 

WixpBur J. Carr, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


The passing of Dr. Call means an ir- 
reparable loss to our country. 
Leo S. Rowe, 
Director General Pan American Union. 


His life-time of devoted service to the 
cause of peace and his work as Secretary 
of our American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union makes a great and perma- 
nent contribution to all that enriches and 
unifies the common life of mankind. 

CuHariEs A. EATON, 
Member of Congress. 


He had a host of friends among Brown 
men, not merely among his college contem- 
poraries or the Washington Club which he 
served so faithfully. He will be widely 
missed and I should like to send this word 
from University Hall, not only for myself 
but from that larger company... . Dr. 
Call’s career was distinguished and useful. 
We regret that it has reached its end. 

W. CHESLEY WORTHINGTON, 
Associated Alumni of 
Brown University. 


For myself and also the Dekes in Wash- 
ington I want to express our great admira- 
tion for Arthur and our devotion to him. 
He was a Christian gentleman and a grand 
citizen. . . . He did indeed believe in 
“eternal things” and devoted his life to 
working for good. 

Harry L. Grant. 


America has lost one of its great men. 
Mr. Call was a constructive thinker. The 
influence of his writings will be felt and 
appreciated more and more as time goes on. 

His death is a loss to me and to all of 
those who followed his articles and edi- 
torials. 

PauL Wooton. 


There was one good citizen—and the end 
did not find him frustrated, either, in spite 
of a sick world; he had long done what he 
most desired to do, and made a definite 
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contribution toward something better for 
everybody. He wasn’t a man his friends 
will be likely to forget. 


GEorGE P. METZGER. 


A man of noble quality in spirit, heart 
and mind has gone before us, out of a world 
that would have been a better place had 
more of the others in it been more like him. 

FREDERICK Moore. 


Arthur Call was an inspiration to me from 
the first minute I met him. The catholicity 
of his interests, the responsiveness of his 
eye when he caught one’s thought and found 
it good, the heartiness of his greeting, the 
umbillical quality of his ready laugh, his 
sense of humor and ability to laugh at him- 
self (qualities which saved him, a zealous 
man, from becoming a zealot), his sense of 
fair play, his so quickly touched sympathies, 
his robust gentleness, his fighting devotion 
to peace, will be memories to me as long as 
I have memories. 

GEORGE MAURICE Morris. 
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I was always struck by the deeply reli- 
gious undercurrent of his life—under the 
humor and jokes was a great and strong 
religious faith. And that feeling increased 
the more I knew him. 

I appreciate, too, the great amount of 
constructive work that Mr. Call did for his, 
and our, church. I am sure he never was 
satisfied with the phrase, ‘““We do our part.” 
He went far beyond the “first mile.” 


EDMUND A. FREEMAN. 


My sense of loss in the death of Dr. Call 
is much deeper and keener than any words 
of mine can express. He was more than a 
friend; he was a comrade whose knowledge 
of the way through the mazes of life I had 
come to trust. His companionship warmed 
the heart, his zeal breathed hope into the 
spirit, and his human sympathy and under- 
standing inspired in all who were privileged 
to know him intimately a deep and warm 
affection. His friends will miss him sorely, 
and none more than I. 


EpMUND C. BuRNETT. 





A Bengali Poem 


With a grand plan in mind 
I toil day and night, 


till something large is built at last, 
truth and illusion mixed. 


But my tiny hopes wait long, the joys that are frail, 
in the vision of which mingle 
some stray notes of a song, a breath of hidden 


flowers, 


the whisper in the shade of a familiar tree, 
and a leisure brimming over with dream bubbles. 


When God's will to create shook the sky 


into fiery whirls, 


His power, in the beginning of years, 
built up its triumph in towering hills. 

But His dream waited millions of barren nights, 
before He smiled on His first shy flower. 


By Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Translated into English by the Author) 











The International Labor Conference 


of 1941 


By ETHEL M. JOHNSON 


Director, Washington Office, International Labor Organization 


ERHAPS I should begin by explaining 

that the International Labor Confer- 
ence is a world parliament to which the 
nations that are members of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization send tri-partite 
delegations—that is, delegations made up 
of representatives of the Governments, of 
management and of labor. 

Ordinarily the main function of the Con- 
ference is to adopt conventions or labor 
treaties intended to improve working con- 
ditions and bring about a closer approach to 
harmony in international labor laws. This 
Conference that opened at Columbia Uni- 
versity on 27 October and closed on 6 
November at the White House was not a 
regular Conference. It was an extraordi- 
nary one. Due to the world situation, to 
the fact that not all of the member coun- 
tries could be represented, no action on 
treaties was considered. 


I 


The purpose of this Conference was to 
consult on policy and procedure. It met to 
discuss the part the International Labor 
Organization should play in post-war recon- 
struction; and the problem of securing 
effective cooperation—in time of peace and 
in time of war—between representatives 
of Governments, employers and workers. 
These subjects were presented in two re- 
ports prepared for the Conference—that of 
the Acting Director, Honorable Edward J. 
Phelan, on “The 1.L.0. and Reconstruc- 
tion,” and that of the Office on “Wartime 
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Developments in Government - Employer- 
Worker Collaboration.” 

The Conference just closed is the first 
since the outbreak of the present World 
War. That war made it impossible to hold 
the regular Conference which had been 
scheduled for June 1940 at the seat of the 
International Labor Organization in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. It is the second general 
Conference to be held in the United States, 
the first Conference after the establishment 
of the ILO having met here in Washington 
in October-November 1919 on the invita- 
tion of President Wilson. 

In spite of the war that is raging on three 
continents, thirty-five countries participated 
in the 1941 Conference — thirty-three, 
through delegations, two, through observers. 
Of the more than fifty countries that are 
members of the ILO, two-thirds took part 
in the Conference. The countries repre- 
sented included the Americas, North and 
South, with Mexico, Cuba, and Panama; 
the British Empire, and its self-governing 
dominions; the European Governments-in- 
exile; France; Ireland; far-distant China; 
Thialand; Egypt; and Iran. 

The majority of the countries sent full 
delegations; that is, two Government dele- 
gates, one employer delegate and one worker 
delegate, with technical advisers for each 
group. 

One of the noteworthy things about this 
Conference was the strength of the delega- 
tions sent. There were twelve ministers of 
cabinet rank. Great Britain sent the Right 
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Honorable Clement Attlee, Lord Privy Seal, 
second in place to Winston Churchill, to 
head the British delegation. The United 
States designated as its Government rep- 
resentatives, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins and Assistant Secretary of State, 
Adolph Berle, Jr. Mexico sent its Secre- 
tary of Labor, Dr. Garcia Tellez. The 
Argentine Republic designated Dr. Pablo 
Santos Munoz, its minister to Ottawa; while 
Brazil named its minister, Francisco Caval- 
canti Pontes de Miranda. 

Among the delegates present were Dr. 
Carl Hambro, President of the Norwegian 
parliament; Mr. Jan Masaryk, son of the 
founder of the Czechoslovak republic and 
the present Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Dr. Paul van Zeeland, former Prime Min- 
ister of Belgium; and Mr. Jan Stanczyk, 
Polish Minister of Labor. 

Labor counted among its representatives 
Walter Schevenals, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions; 
Joseph Hallsworth, member of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress of 
Great Britain; Robert J. Watt, Interna- 
tional Representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Tom Moore, President 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada; and Mr. CHU Hsueh-Fan, President 
of the Chinese Association of Labor, who 
flew from Chungking, China’s embattled 
capital, to attend the Conference. 

Employers’ delegates included Sir John 
Forbes Watson, Director of the British Em- 
ployers’ Confederation and Henry I. Harri- 
man, former President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


II 


The Conference was preceded by a meet- 
ing of the Governing Body of the ILO. 
Due to the extraordinary situation, no ac- 
tion was taken in electing officers as would 
ordinarily have been done. Instead, Mr. 
Carter Goodrich was continued as Chair- 
man of the Governing Body and Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Phelan as Acting-Director of the 
International Labor Office. Mr. Phelan 
was, however, vested with the full authority 
and prerogatives of Director and granted 
the emergency powers conferred on the 
Director by the Governing Body during the 
world crisis. As Director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, he served as Secretary- 
General to the Conference. 
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Dramatic incidents at this history-mak- 
ing Conference included the election of a 
woman—United States Secretary of Labor, 
Frances Perkins—as President of the Con- 
ference; the broadcast from London by Am- 
bassador John G. Winant, former Director 
of the ILO who was joined by the labor 
representatives from eight Governments-in- 
exile; the action of the ministers of four 
Eastern European States—Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Poland and Greece—in an- 
nouncing a post-war economic pact in- 
tended to promote peace and security in 
that section of Europe; the moving address 
by the Danish minister, Henrik de Kauff- 
man, explaining that if his country were 
free it would have been represented at the 
Conference; the stirring welcome by the del- 
egation to the gallant words of M. Hauck, 
unofficial observer for Free France; the 
pledge of full support by the representatives 
of the Government of the United States to 
a program of immediate action for post-war 
reconstruction of devastated and occupied 
countries and of international economic re- 
habilitation; and President Roosevelt’s stir- 
ring address at the close of the Conference 
which, on his invitation, was held at the 
White House. 

Out of the Conference came several sig- 
nificant resolutions and a program of action 
for the International Labor Office in put- 
ting them into effect. Particularly note- 
worthy was the resolution submitted by the 
United States delegates and unanimously 
adopted by the Conference aligning the 
International Labor Organization in sup- 
port of the free peoples of the world in 
their struggle against totalitarian aggres- 
sion, proposing a plan for post-war recon- 
struction, and calling for the representa- 
tion of the ILO at the peace conference at 
the close of the war. 

Other resolutions adopted concerned pro- 
tecting the welfare of seamen, improving 
social-economic conditions in the Americas; 
representation of management and workers 
on Government agencies concerned with 
public policy affecting the interests of these 
groups; the development of plans for deal- 
ing with international transportation prob- 
lems and with world textile problems. 
There was also the resolution adopted on 
the recommendation of the worker dele- 
gates from 22 countries urging that the 
utmost possible industrial aid be given to 
China, Great Britain, Russia and their 
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allies, and proposing economic cooperation 
among the free countries of the world as 
a basis for post-war reconstruction and the 
establishment of peace. 

The Conference did much more, however, 
than pass resolutions and enunciate prin- 
ciples for future action. This Conference 
was more than a meeting of delegates of 
the member countries of the International 
Labor Organization. It symbolized the 
spirit of democracy in its struggle against 
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dictatorship. It gave expression to the 
desire of democratic peoples everywhere 
through the world for freedom, and for 
the establishment of an enduring peace 
based upon justice. Through the moving 
words of President Roosevelt at the closing 
White House session, it sent a message to 
the countries oppressed by aggressors that 
they are not forgotten, and gave to all 
freedom loving peoples the hope of even- 
tually achieving a better ordered world. 








Cultural relations means simply that you 
are interested in what your neighbor is 
thinking and doing and you hope that he 
is similarly interested in you; you recognize 
that he has something worthwhile to give 
you and in return you would like to make 
available to him the best that your own 
experience affords; you want to pay him a 
visit and you would be glad if he came to 
see you; you believe that this mutual 
interest, this exchange of experiences, these 
visits cannot fail to result in a better under- 
standing and a wider recognition that na- 
tions, like individuals, are interdependent. 


G. HowLanp SHAw, 
Asst. Secretary of State. 











Institute on World Organization 


By LAURA PUFFER MORGAN and 
JAN HOSTIE 


I 


HAT the only alternative to recurring 

wars is a world organization ending the 
present international anarchy and estab- 
lishing world order on solid foundations 
has come to be accepted as axiomatic by 
thinking people the world over. 

It is not too soon to begin the study of 
the manifold questions involved in this or- 
ganization if the mistakes of 1919 are not 
to be repeated, and adequate preparation 
is to be made for the decisions which will 
have to be taken at the end of the war. 
That this is an ever increasing conviction 
is manifested by the number of groups of 
experts and students, official and unofficial, 
who are engaged in study and research on 
post-war problems and the basis of a just 
and durable peace. Scarcely a day goes 
by without an announcement of some new 
committee or conference dealing with these 
and similar problems. Nor is this burning 
interest peculiar to the United States. In 
England the war had scarcely broken out 
before the discussion of war and peace aims 
occupied the columns of the Times and 
Manchester Guardian, the Economist and 
the New Statesman and Nation, and found 
their way into party platforms. Great 
interest in these problems was evinced at 
the time all over Europe. In Canada, in 
Australia, in Switzerland—in short, wher- 
ever thought and expression are free these 
questions are being debated and the search 
for a new world order is going on. 

It was in recognition of this ferment of 
discussion and in the hope of bringing to- 
gether some of the results of the think- 
ing and research from different parts of the 
world, that a group of men and women in 
Washington, all of whom had had practical 
experience of various sorts in international 
affairs, decided to set up a center in Wash- 


ington which should be at one and the same 
time a center for study and research, co- 
ordination and popular education in this 
field. 

Two distinguishing features character- 
ized this effort. First, the group was in- 
ternational in personnel and outlook and 
it was deeply convinced that all the activi- 
ties of the centre should retain and em- 
phasize its international character rather 
than to follow a purely American approach. 
Second, the members were of one mind 
in the belief that practical solutions of the 
problems of the future world organization 
would be found only by making full use 
of the experience gained in the past. 

The extent of this experience has been 
hardly appreciated in the United States 
because of our non-membership in the 
League. Here, then, was the logical first 
step in the study program. The coopera- 
tion of the American University being of- 
fered, the program materialized as an In- 
stitute on the “League from the inside” held 
on the American University Campus dur- 
ing the first fortnight in September. 

In the words of the prospectus: 

“The Institute will keep always in mind the 
ultimate purpose, the discovery of practical solu- 
tions for the problem of future world organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless it will attempt to make its 
own special contribution to this research, which 
is engaging students of international affairs 
throughout the world, by making a study of the 
first comprehensive experiment in worid govern- 
ment, i.e., the League of Nations, the International 
Labor Organization and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. This is not intended to be 
League propaganda. It will not be a defense of 
the Geneva experiment. It will be a critical 
analysis designed to preserve the values which 
must be incorporated in any world government of 
the future, recognizing the defects which have be- 
come apparent and must be avoided and the mis- 


takes that have been made. 
The decision to review the experience of the 
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League organizations has been taken for two 
reasons. First, we must enter the future through 
the gateway of the past. Only by knowing what 
has happened and why can we proceed intelli- 
gently to constructive work for the future. 

Secondly, we have now in the United States, 
and especially in Washington, an unparalleled 
opportunity to obtain this knowledge at first 
hand from men and women who have themselves 
been a part of the work, who have helped create 
the machinery and who know it from the in- 
side, some of whom are still officials of the serv- 
ices that now are being carried on from Montreal, 
from Princeton, and from Washington itself. 
There will be a chance for the first time in this 
country to get a complete picture of the first com- 
prehensive experiment in international organi- 
zation.” 


For it is not enough to say that the 
League has failed. We cannot plan intelli- 
gently for the future, even if we throw it 
away, without further analysis. Was the 
failure due to imperialistic designs or na- 
tional selfishness of the Great Powers who 
failed to live up to their obligations to use 
effectively the machinery provided by the 
League? Or was it due to a fundamental 
flaw in the structure of this machinery? 
Or again to the fact that the withdrawal of 
the United States made it impossible for 
the League to function? Or to a combina- 
tion of these and other causes? Has the 
I. L. O. in its tripartite representation found 
the right technique for international gov- 
ernment? Does the Permanent Court of 
International Justice fill an adequate func- 
tion in the international machinery? How 
can the economic and social work of the 
League be developed and adapted to the 
post-war world? 

These were some of the questions that 
were discussed at the Institute—and dis- 
cussed objectively—in a session that cov- 
ered eleven days of 32 lectures, 12 round 
table conferences and five public addresses. 
The list of subjects and speakers is evidence 
of the comprehensiveness of the study. 


II 


But these details can give little indication 
of the spirit of the Institute. It was soon 
apparent that the moment had been well 
chosen to meet a real demand. A movement 
of enthusiastic cooperation had been set on 
foot. Lecturers as well as organizing com- 
mittee agreed to contribute their services 
and to pay their own expenses, traveling, 
in one case, from as far as Minneapolis. 
The response, even in Washington, hitherto 
notoriously anti-League, was immediate. 
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Today politicians are beginning to question 
whether if we had joined the League “this 
thing would have happened.” The list of 
sponsors grew daily and almost without ef- 
fort until it numbered nearly 60. Not- 
withstanding a start so late that in many 
cases the word reached the universities 
after commencement week, when faculty 
and students had scattered for the sum- 
mer, more than twenty presidents and pro- 
fessors were included among the sponsors. 
Furthermore, twenty-five colleges and uni- 
versities were represented through faculty 
or students duly enrolled as members. In 
spite of almost tropical heat which kept 
many prospective members out of the city, 
the attendance, in addition to the university 
contingent, numbered something over one 
hundred, including representatives of Gov- 
ernment offices and the diplomatic corps, 
delegates from organizations and leaders 
of public opinion—all serious students, ap- 
preciative of the unique opportunity that 
was offered to them. 

Great effort had been expended on the 
part of the organizers to secure as lec- 
turers experts who had had long experience 
in the work of the League, the I.L.O. or 
the World Court for years, either as staff 
officials or members of standing commit- 
tees. This effort was in great part success- 
ful, more than two-thirds having served in 
some official capacity. In the few cases 
where there was no official connection, the 
lecturers chosen were intimately associated 
with the Geneva institutions over a period 
of years. To add to the interest and value 
of their testimony, more than ten nation- 
alities were represented among the lec- 
turers. They spoke out of their intimate 
experience, with no attempt to gloss over 
shortcomings or difficulties, and all had 
practical recommendations for the future. 

The members of the Institute were quick 
to appreciate its authoritative character. 
Of the many expressions of this apprecia- 
tion received by the Organizing Committee 
we may perhaps be allowed to quote four: 

Dr. Stabell of the Norwegian Legation 
writes: 

“T want to let you know how interesting and 
stimulating I found the lectures. . . . When I 
first saw the announcement . . I felt imme- 
diately that the initiative taken by the Institute 
on World Organization was both necessary and 
timely. This impression was forcefully confirmed 
during the meetings.” 
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Dr. Ellen D. Ellis, Professor of Political 
Science at Mount Holyoke College: 

“The discussion throughout was on a high 
plane. It was a great satisfaction to me to have 
the problems that confronted the League of 
Nations, and that will confront any future at- 
tempt at world organization, considered thus in 
expert fashion. It seemed to me to be of enor- 
mous importance in establishing the continuity of 
the whole thing.” 


Dr. Margaret Burton, whose scholarly 
work, The Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, has recently been published by the 
Chicago University Press: 

“Merely to have been able to meet so many of 
those who have worked so closely with the League 
and the I.L.0. would have been valuable, but to 
hear them and to listen to the round table dis- 
cussions was a great educational experience.” 


John B. Klingenfeld of the Division of 
Public Contracts, Department of Labor: 
“The content and the spirit of the lectures and 


round table conferences constitute in themselves 
a compact but unforgetable chapter in my life.” 


Ill 


What of the conclusions of the Insti- 
tute and its results? It was conceived, as 
has been said, as a preliminary step in the 
scientific study of the problems of world 
organization rather than as a conference to 
reach definite conclusions. There was, 
therefore, no attempt to take the sense of 
the meeting. On the other hand, a clear 
impression of wide-spread agreement on cer- 
tain guiding principles and ideas emerged 
from the lectures and addresses, the round 
table conferences and conversations among 
the members. 

There was little discussion of the meas- 
ures of reconstruction that would be neces- 
sary after the war, a distinction being made 
between permanent issues and solutions for 
the transitional stage from war to peace. 
On the other hand there was a general 
assumption that only a totalitarian defeat 
would bring about the conditions neces- 
sary for any form of world organization 
and that the United States and the British 
Empire during the interim period would 
maintain the position of leadership which 
had devolved upon them through the war. 
Yet it was recognized by all that the only 
permanent solution would be a world union 
in which all law abiding States would have 
a fair share. 

As to the form of this organization for 
justice, peace, security and welfare, the 
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Institute talked in terms of a universal 
League or Association of nations combined 
with more closely-knit regional organiza- 
tions, which might include a European 
federation or federations. There was sur- 
prisingly little reference to a world fed- 
eration, which was regarded as unrealistic, 
at least beyond some special fields. Not 
all nations are prepared to surrender their 
sovereignty to that extent. But the adop- 
tion of federal solutions for the regional 
organization of Europe was a different mat- 
ter. This was generally thought possible 
and even likely. How far the peoples of 
Europe would be willing to go in that 
direction, when they were once more free 
to express themselves and to determine their 
own destiny, could not now be determined. 
One could not foresee whether such solu- 
tions would apply to the whole of Europe 
or only to groups of neighboring States 
within Europe. The area involved might 
not be the same for all matters which would 
be considered as of federal concern. 
Neither was it possible to foresee which 
matters would be so considered. Thus, 
many hypotheses would require study and 
consideration from the point of view of the 
interests of the European peoples and also 
from the broader point of view of those of 
the world community. 

On the whole the Institute discussed func- 
tions rather than forms but there was a 
tendency to talk in terms of a modified 
League rather than a new organization, 
whatever it might be called. Yet it came 
as rather a fresh idea to most of the mem- 
bers when they were reminded by speakers 
that the League of Nations has a legal 
existence involving legal commitments 
which cannot be ignored, and that after 
the war the Assembly is bound to meet, if 
only to be dissolved. 

This recalled other facts presented at the 
Institute: that forty-eight States are still 
Members of the League and are supporting 
it today in the midst of crisis; that last year 
all the States at war paid all or a part of 
their contributions; that the financial posi- 
tion of the League is sound and the Pen- 
sions Fund was able to face very heavy 
demands for retirement payments; that 
valuable buildings are owned in Geneva 
and that skeleton staffs are still working 
there, both in the Secretariat and the I.L.O. 
These facts, understood by few people 
today, testify to the League’s vitality. 
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That the new League or union must have 
more centralized authority than the old one 
if it is to succeed was another point of 
general agreement; that this authority must 
be supported by adequate powers of super- 
vision and must rest upon measures of en- 
forcement rather than the sanction of public 
opinion seemed to be equally accepted. 
These measures of enforcement were en- 
visaged as graded and preferably made ap- 
plicable to cases of non-cooperation—e.g., 
failure to carry out agreements or obliga- 
tions of a less serious character—rather 
than being limited to those cases which in- 
volve actual hostilities. 

The question of secession was recognized 
as vital to a permanent League. It was 
argued by one lecturer that secession should 
not be permitted; by another that it should 
be met with certain economic sanctions. 
There was a rather conspicuous agreement 
on the recognition of the Assembly as the 
seat of ultimate power in the League—an 
historical development brought out forcibly 
by Mr. Hambro in his opening address— 
and on the relegation of the Council to the 
position of an executive agency. There 
was a tendency also to demand some rep- 
resentation of people as well as govern- 
ments on the assembly or representative 
body, reference being made to the tri- 
partite method of representation in the 
I.L.0., as an indication in that direction. 
One method of achieving this end put for- 
ward was to institute advisory bodies of a 
representative character, possibly applied 
at first only to social and economic ques- 
tions. Maintenance of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and of the 
International Labor Organization was gen- 
erally considered as an unquestionable ne- 
cessity. It was generally accepted that 
the usefulness of the Permanent Court 
should be extendéd by making its juris- 
diction compulsory in all cases covered by 
the Optional Clause. The further pro- 
posal that it should become the central 
organ of the new League with compulsory 
jurisdiction over all disputes gave rise to a 
lively controversy. Some provisions tend- 
ing to prevent the new League from favor- 
ing the maintenance of the status quo where 
positions have become unfair and a possible 
source of future conflicts, were envisaged. 

The experience of the League in develop- 
ing a successful international administra- 
tion for the control of the drug traffic, its 
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administration of the Saar territory for 15 
years with marked efficiency, and its work 
through the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, regarded as in many respects one 
of the most successful parts of the League 
organization—all of this experience was 
drawn upon in its application to the con- 
trol of armaments on the one hand, and to 
the solution of the colonial problem on the 
other, without unanimous agreement but 
with discussion of a constructive character. 
The closing words of Professor Potter’s 
address may well have been taken as typical 
of the general attitude: 

“And let us extract the last drop of wisdom and 
guidance from the League experience without 
either overrating or underrating the importance 
of that experience in the evolution of international 
organization.” 


IV 


At the conclusion of the session, the first 
task that confronted the Organizing Com- 
mittee of the Institute was to provide for 
the publication of the lectures and addresses 
which would constitute a durable contri- 
bution to the critical history of the last two 
decades and make available to all a basis 
for further studies. This task is now virtu- 
ally completed. It is hoped that the volume 
will appear early in 1942. 

But it was not enough to gather impres- 
sions, however valuable, on what pitfalls 
should in future be avoided, on what proved 
beneficial and should be kept; it was not 
enough dimly to perceive the outlines of 
future institutions. 

Plans must be worked out, for only so 
can one come to grips with the problems, 
find out hidden snags, smooth the path to 
a better future. Practical experience in 
world organization acquired during the last 
twenty years can only be made use of to the 
full if one ceases to talk in general terms 
of what might or should be done. 

Convinced of the necessity of plans pre- 
pared and matured by experts of different 
nationalities, the Institute on World Or- 
ganization saw the magnitude of the task 
that lay ahead. No one body could hope 
to do more than a share of the work 
required. 

The Institute hopes gradually to develop 
plans for some at least of the major aspects 
of world organization as such. It has 
adopted a list of “priorities’’ among the 
problems to be dealt with and has already 
taken the first steps for the special study 
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of two subjects: the jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
together with any amendments which the 
statute of the Court may otherwise require, 
and a critical analysis of all constructive 
proposals made towards facilitating peace- 
ful change in frontiers, sovereignty over 
colonial possessions, international servi- 
tudes, etc. 

Concerning regional organization, par- 
ticularly for Europe, where the need is 
greatest and most urgent, the ultimate pos- 
sibility of working out definite alternatives 
in a number of fields primarily depends on 
the research that may be carried out in the 
immediate future by Universities and 
learned bodies in the remaining free coun- 
tries and particularly in the United States. 

In co-operation with the Institute, the 
American University has made a beginning 
in that direction. It is known that other 
Universities have been engaged in studies 
that might prove valuable for the planning 
of regional solutions in various fields. It is 
hoped that studies may be extended and 
harmonized so that, when the peoples of 
Europe are once more masters of their own 
destiny, their wish to surrender part of 
their sovereignty to regional organs may 
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not be hampered or retarded for lack of 
adequate preparation carried out interna- 
tionally and which they may thus look 
upon, so to speak, as their own. 

In order to test ideas and plans worked 
out by its experts the Institute proposes to 
hold regularly informal discussion dinners 
which will be open to all those who may 
usefully contribute to the study. 

For its educational work, the Institute 
hopes to develop a centre of information on 
current post-war studies. A fortnightly 
bulletin is being considered which would 
show progress that is being made in this 
direction. Another plan under considera- 
tion is a series of lectures to be held in 
Washington, repeating to a certain extent 
the Institute’s program for those who were 
unable to attend the September session. 

Finally, plans are already under way for 
a second Institute similar to the first, to 
be held at the American University next 
year, with the possibility in the meantime 
of a shorter Institute in Montreal or To- 
ronto and one-day Institutes at certain uni- 
versities or colleges in the United States. 

The development of these plans depends 
on the financial support that the Institute 
may command. 











Glimpsing the Post-War Period 


By LESLIE M. PAPE 


(Mr. Pape is a Librarian in the University of Chicago Libraries. He is particularly 
interested in social and political philosophy.—Editor) 


I 


HE immediate problems facing the 

United States are two: first, to decide 
upon the extent of its concern with the 
present European War and second, to has- 
ten the construction of a more formidable 
war machine. These are imperative tasks 
and no less difficult. They demand con- 
centrated attention and energy without 
stint. It is therefore incumbent upon us 
to brook no distractions. And it is alto- 
gether fitting that we turn a deaf ear to 
those who insist that we, and Great Britain 
also, take time out to define our post-war 
aims. 

It needs, however, to be made clear that 
such definition is not essential data upon 
which to ground the decision which is in 
the making. It is not, to be sure, irrele- 
vant. The present struggle must be con- 
ceived as stemming from pre-war condi- 
tions, in some sense unsatisfactory. And 
post-war ends must refer themselves to 
these same unsatisfactory conditions. But 
the character of the present struggle has 
considerably transcended its origin. How- 
ever true it be that the aggressions of Italy, 
Japan and Germany, notably the two last, 
find a large measure of explanation, if not 
justification, in economic and psychologi- 
cal terms, the present direction is no longer 
one of corrective justice. It has taken an 
exaggerated form and proposes rather to 
set up a new order quite comparable to the 
old but with harsher rule and a more rigid 
and widespread hierarchy of privilege. 

For the United States, then, the prob- 
lem is not one of granting or refusing recog- 
nition to an honest attempt merely to rec- 
tify pre-war wrongs; nor, consequently, of 
defining post-war aims as over against such 
an attempt. It is rather one of determin- 
ing the extent to which selfish and/or 
humane motives dictate intervention to 


prevent overthrow of the more civilized and 
peaceful British and Chinese by the more 
barbarous Nazis and Japanese. The United 
States is indeed engaged in a process of 
finding out for what it stands and is will- 
ing to fight. It is defining its ideals and 
in so doing is defining itself. But it does 
not need to be specific as to the precise 
ways in which it hopes to rectify the pre- 
war situation. 

If the above distinction is valid the an- 
swer is given to those extreme rationalists 
who insist that no decision can now be 
reached unless we have a clear program for 
the post-war period. It does not follow, 
however, that it is necessary or even advis- 
able to dispense with all forethought what- 
soever. If post-war problems are not to 
occupy the foreground there is all the more 
reason for their appearance in the back- 
ground. We need somehow to be some- 
what prepared when they urgently confront 
us. Awareness of them now will serve two 
purposes. First, having them in mind will 
permit an incubation period during which 
solutions may suggest themselves or at least 
systematization and growth of meaning will 
take place. Second, in so far as any in- 
volved principles make themselves known, 
they will so mould our attitudes as to exer- 
cise a salutary effect upon the peace con- 
ference. Assuming, for example, that the 
United States should help win the war, the 
peace conference would likely be much more 
productive of good if we brought to it not 
merely the flush of victory but a bias to- 
wards certain principles of justice. 

This is not to over-emphasize principles. 
They do not of themselves yield automatic 
answers to the concrete problems of exist- 
ence. It is possible to be entirely too ra- 
tionalistic in this regard. Not that the 
other extreme is any better: principles are 
of some value and do play a role in shaping 
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world events. If principles do not solve 
problems as readily as habits tie shoes or 
don coats it is because the respective prob- 
lems are much more unique and complex 
than those afforded by shoes and coats. It 
may be observed, incidentally, that even 
these latter are on occasion unique so that 
our habits no longer subserve. In such cases 
habits are comparable to principles, and the 
instructive thing is that they, while broken 
down, do not yield ready answers, yet they 
are put to work and are factors in the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. They are tools even 
though no longer keys fitting perfectly into 
their proper locks. 


II 


After so much foreword the space I shall 
devote to the heart of my discussion may 
seem grotesquely small. But I simply want 
to call attention to what seem to me two 
of the most important ideas that have grad- 
ually taken definitive form in late years. 
They are not new ideas, but they are so 
closely bound to recent and present events 
that they possess a new significance. Long 
given verbal assent they should now be 
written in our hearts. They may be stated 
quite simply: first, no one can afford to 
let down his defences so long as wild beasts 
or other potential enemies surround him; 
second, anyone who has been unfairly 
treated—or, more important perhaps, feels 
that he has—is a potential enemy and ag- 
gressor. 

The reason we have neglected the former 
axiom is twofold. For one thing it is pleas- 
ant to lead the soft life, the life of peace. 
This is probably the stronger reason. But 
we have also been motivated by an ideal 
pacificism. We have wanted peace, we 
have dared to believe in its possibility. And 
believing that armaments are conducive to 
belligerency, we have disarmed or at least 
have been negligent toward our war ma- 
chine. This is true of all the democracies. 
It is this peace-mindedness which best ex- 
plains the actions of the English and 
French, politicians and army men alike, 
before the war and during it. It is not 
merely that France was divided, that Ger- 
many’s war preparations were not known, 
that the new methods of war were unsus- 
pected, etc. The one all-inclusive inter- 
pretation is that the English and French 
were peace-minded as over against the war- 
mindedness of the Germans. 
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I am reminded of the story of a man who 
had two dogs one of whom he took to the 
city with him while he left the other in the 
country. Returning to the country after 
a year’s time he went for a walk with his 
city dog and was attacked by a wolf. His 
city dog ran away but the country dog hap- 
pened to come along and drove the wolf 
away. Reproaching his cowardly dog the 
man left it in the country and took the other 
back to the city with him. A year later 
he revisited the country, went for a walk 
with his present city dog and was again 
attacked by a wolf. This time the roles 
of the two dogs were reversed, and the man 
was now able to see that the fault lay not 
inherently in either dog but in the softness 
to which each had been conditioned by city 
life. 

It is not that the British and Chinese 
were at fault for idealizing peace. It was 
rather a virtue. We are all too ready to 
condemn them. For surely peace and its 
attendant softness are preferable to the 
murderous glory of militarism. No, the 
fault did not lie in the recognition of the 
intrinsic value of peace, of peace per se. 
But it did lie in the setting up of peace as 
an absolute; of having no regard to prac- 
tical considerations bearing on the security 
of other values. Specifically, softness was 
extrinsically bad when it meant, as it did, a 
virtual disarming in the face of aggressive 
enemies. 

The English and French were not suf- 
ficiently aware of the necessity for keeping 
themselves hard. The advantages of peace 
were only to be enjoyed, softness was only 
justified, when potential aggressors no 
longer existed. At this point let us con- 
sider our second principle. For it might 
well be defended that the English and 
French did not so much disregard the prin- 
ciple just discussed as they misjudged the 
external situation. They were not, that is, 
sufficiently aware of the existence of po- 
tential aggression, at least of such a caliber 
as might not easily be resisted. It was for 
this reason that their main energies were 
directed at the solution of internal difficul- 
ties and perhaps at the restriction of com- 
munism. Of course, this was not wholly 
the case. The “appeasers” certainly were 
people who saw the problem and sought 
to ameliorate it. And there were some like 
Churchill who were fully aware of the men- 
ace. Still others sought to turn the tide 
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Eastward. But to a large extent there 
was an inadequate comprehension of the po- 
tential danger constituted by the large num- 
ber who had been unjustly treated or in any 
case so regarded themselves. The mistake 
here was probably more important than the 
corresponding mistake with regard to the 
first principle. 
III 


In the light of past events we need to 
make clearer to ourselves and to embody 
in our future attitudes the principle that a 
person dissatisfied is a person dangerous. 
Caesar was right about Cassius. We know 
our Shakespeare but we have failed to heed 
this lesson. For a long time Japan, Italy 
and Germany have bitterly complained that 
they were relatively underprivileged, but 
we have blithely gone our way granting 
them no hearing. I say “we” for the 
United States as one of the more privileged 
nations is thereby involved. Our deepest 
complaint should be of our own deafness 
and understanding. Only two things could 
have prevented what has in fact happened. 
Either we could have armed ourselves and 
maintained the status quo by force, or we 
could have attempted to remove the cause 
or sense of grievance. Whether or not this 
grievance was justified I am not attempting 
to say; nor whether remedy lay wholly in 
redistribution of economic resources or 
partly in rational persuasion. But I feel 
quite clear that the situation required rem- 
edy, whether peaceful or violent. If we 
were not prepared to undergo the necessary 
peaceful measures, we should have looked 
to our arms. We did neither and Germany 
took arms against France and England. 
Not actually, I hasten to add. But it would 
have, and the stiffened attitude of the de- 
mocracies after Munich was due to their 
tardy realization that the enemy was on the 
march. 

It is to be hoped that in the post-war 
reconstruction period these two principles 
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will be kept foremost in mind. If the Ger- 
mans should win, it may be guessed that the 
second principle will cause them no con- 
cern and that they will not fail to appreci- 
ate the first. The new world will not be 
an improvement over the old. If the Brit- 
ish should win, not likely without the help 
of the United States, a better world is pos- 
sible. It will, I think, in any case be a 
better world than one ruled by the acknowl- 
edged apostles of force. But it will not 
be the world that it might be, it will com- 
pare to the pre-war world of stress and 
strain, unless the motto of the peace con- 
ference is justice. And this implies, on 
the practical level, that the loser shall have 
an influential voice. For justice is not easy 
to determine concretely, and requires multi- 
voiced collaboration by all concerned par- 
ties. There must be uncoerced acquiescence 
by the loser. Indeed, there is a real sense 
in which it is more important that people 
feel justly treated than that they be justly 
treated. Consequently the loser must be 
permitted to have his say, even to vote; 
and it is urgent upon the victor either to 
make appropriate concessions or to con- 
vince the loser of the unreasonableness of 
his request. 

To effect justice, if there be any such 
thing, or to produce satisfaction requires 
practical intelligence of the highest order, 
and patience. Too much, perhaps. But 
the alternative is coercion and eventually 
another war. The problem here is the great 
problem that will have to be faced by post- 
war statesmen. But we need not be over- 
discouraged by recent events. It is only 
partly true that we have failed so far. 
For so far we have only partly tried. I 
cannot help feeling that our real failure has 
been our insufficient awareness of the prob- 
lem. I do not think that we quite realized 
at the close of the last war that the peace 
treaty dare not sow seeds of dissatisfaction 
else the harvest would be war. 
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The National Foreign Trade Council 
Convention, 1941 


By STELLA K. MARGOLD 


ORLD trade in the forthcoming post- 

war period as well as the problems of 
maintaining world trade in the face of our 
present emergency were the major topics 
of discussion by American foreign traders 
at this year’s Convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, held in New York 
City at the Hotel Pennsylvania, October 
6-8. Realizing that the economic centers 
of gravity will be changed by the present 
world conflict, and that we will have to 
vitalize and reorganize our industrial sys- 
tem under new conditions prevailing in the 
post-war period, the Convention stressed the 
need for hemisphere solidarity, and a 
planned economy based on American-Brit- 
ish collaboration to preserve our system of 
private initiative and free enterprise. 


I 


The Convention, concerned with the prob- 
lems of importers and exporters, turned its 
attention to the repeal of the Neutrality 
Act; the need for a planned economy; pres- 
ent-day and post-war American shipping; 
war insurance on export shipments; trans- 
portation problems; the protection of 
American investments abroad; the effects 
of inflation; tax problems; export adver- 
tising; foreign credits, collection and ex- 
change; customs and tariff administration; 
import financing; future prospects of im- 
port trade; international communications 
and arbitration; and the importance of edu- 
cation in foreign affairs and foreign lan- 
guages. Specific commodity groups held 
special sessions for the discussions of prob- 
lems relating to the following industries; 
namely, automotive, drug and pharmaceu- 
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tical, electrical, foodstuffs, hardware and 
tools, machinery, office equipment, and 
office supplies. Governmental operations 
affecting world trade was the subject of a 
panel discussion. 

There were addresses: by James A. Far- 
rell, Chairman of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, and formerly President of 
the United States Steel Corporation, who 
spoke on “The Problem of Our Foreign 
Trade Relations”; by Eugene P. Thomas, 
President of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, speaking on “American-British 
Commonwealth Collaboration”; by Fred I. 
Kent, Director of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany; by Daniel A. del Rio, Assistant Vice- 
President, Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, who spoke on “The 
World War and Our Trade with Latin 
America”; by William D. Winter, Chair- 
man, American Cargo War Risk Reinsur- 
ance Exchange; by Herman G. Brock, Vice- 
President, Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, and Chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council delegation to the 
Montevideo Conference; and many other 
well-known authorities on trade, finance, 
and education. 

This Convention was unique in having 
many more foreign speakers than usual. 
Among these were Charles St. Pierre, Gen- 
eral Manager, Banque Canadienne; John 
Foster, legal advisor to the British Em- 
bassy; W. Walton Butterworth, Acting 
Chief, British Empire Unit, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, who spoke on 
“Great Britain’s Changing Situation as a 
Creditor Country”; by Sir Kenneth Lee, 
representative in the United States of the 
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Industrial and Export Council of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade, who spoke on “The 
Outlook for British Trade with America’’; 
by Captain Aubrey Davis, Chairman of the 
Tariff Committee, Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; and by The Right Honor- 
able the Viscount Halifax, K. G., British 
Ambassador to the United States. 

Among the United States Government 
officials who addressed the Convention were 
Under-Secretary of State, the Hon. Sum- 
ner Welles; Rear Admiral Emery S. Land, 
Chairman, United States Maritime Com- 
mission, who spoke on “The Post-War Place 
of American Shipping in World Trade”; 
F. M. Darr, Chairman of Traffic, Divi- 
sion of Emergency Shipping, United States 
Maritime Commission; Warren Lee Pier- 
son, President of the Export-Import Bank; 
Joseph C. Rovensky, Chairman, Commer- 
cial and Financial Division, office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington; John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, who 
spoke on “Educational Reconstruction in 
Relation to World Economics”; Raymond 
H. Geist, Chief, Division of Commercial 
Affairs, Department of State; and John W. 
Pehle, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman, Board 
of Directors, Chase National Bank, spoke 
of two freedoms inherent in American for- 
eign policy; namely, the freedom of the 
seas and the freedom of trade to move across 
international boundaries. In referring to 
the former, he quoted from an address of 
our Secretary of the Navy, delivered in 
Minneapolis on October 1, this year, as 
follows: 


World intercourse must not be subject to inter- 
ruption by those who put themselves above the 
laws for their own selfish ends. Aggressor na- 
tions must not be allowed to deprive other powers 
of the free use of the seas upon which their lives 
and futures depend. This is the essence of the 
meaning of the principle of freedom of the seas. 
It is for this we have fought two wars and now, 
for a third time, have declared we shall insist 
upon at whatever cost, come what may. 


In referring to the freedom to move 
across international boundaries, Mr. Ald- 
rich quoted from the Atlantic Declaration 
agreed upon by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
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Churchill, the fourth point, which reads as 
follows: 

The United States and Great Britain will en- 
deavor with due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by all States, great 
or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity. 


Mr. Farrell sponsored the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act. He said, “The day for 
appeasement by surrender of our rights has 
long passed.” He also emphasized the im- 
portance of maintaining our customary 
overseas trade. 

Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, in assur- 
ing the Convention that the Maritime Com- 
mission is doing its part to prevent dis- 
ruption of foreign trade, pointed out that 
the present ship-building program is suffi- 
cient to replace the sinking at the peak rate 
for 1941. He foresaw a lower figure for 
loss of sinkings with the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act and because of the President’s 
recent order to the Navy to shoot Axis 
raiders on sight in American defensive 
waters. Departing from his text, the Ad- 
miral denounced unnecessary strikes which 
delay the launching of ships, stating that 
“lost time can never be made up.” 

Fred I. Kent warned against the dangers 
of inflation, especially in a post-war world 
where other nations will not be able to pay 
the price for American goods. He said that 
runaway inflation in this country will lead 
to bankruptcy. 

Honorable William S. Culbertson urged 
immediate naval warfare against Germany, 
maintaining that a more aggressive policy 
by the United States will lead to a shorten- 
ing of the war. And he demanded that 
the United States insist that England re- 
move discriminatory trade measures against 
this country throughout the British Em- 
pire and make sure that Britain refrain 
from using American war aid against 
United States commerce. 


II 


The Convention adopted a number of 
resolutions. Some of these were designed 
to aid the American Government and busi- 
ness men to adopt a constructive world 
trade policy in order to maintain our for- 
eign commerce to the maximum degree. 
Among the means for attaining this end, the 
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following recommendations were made: 
that the Government through the proper 
administration of Lend-Lease conserve the 
interests of American foreign trade during 
and after the war. Military imports of the 
British Empire, Latin America, and of other 
countries, should be strictly segregated 
from the purchase of the normal commer- 
cial requirements. Government channels 
should not be used to secure priorities for 
non-defense purchases which should be 
bought and distributed through ordinary 
commercial channels. 

At present many currency systems 
abounding in restrictions and preferences, 
which are closely related to trade barriers 
and discriminations, prejudice the natural 
trade relationships of the United States 
with other nations. Negotiations for stabili- 
zation of exchange, especially in relation to 
the trade of this hemisphere, should be in- 
stituted without delay in order to encour- 
age the orderly maintenance and widest 
possible use of dollar exchange. 

The Convention favored continuation of 
negotiations of reciprocal trade agreements 
since they contribute to a broad program 
of peaceful cooperation among nations. 
Every trade agreement could provide for 
adequate exchange for American exports. 
In countries where exchange control is em- 
ployed as a source of revenue, our Govern- 
ment should stipulate abandonment of this 
practice. 

The steps taken at Washington to set 
up a clearance authority to facilitate the 
trade of exporters were commended. It 
wzs recommended that the Economic De- 
fense Board and the Supply Priorities, and 
Allocations Board, including control agen- 
cies under their direction, appoint advisory 
committees for consideration of practical 
foreign trade requirements: that the Treas- 
ury Department appoint similar advisory 
committees of bankers, exporters and im- 
porters to formulate regulations relating to 
foreign funds and other procedure under 
the control and direction of the Treasury 
Department: that the Government accord 
effective export priorities on goods essen- 
tial to foreign countries, and that these 
priorities be on a parity with or subordinate 
only to defense and Lend-Lease require- 
ments; that all governmental wartime re- 
strictions be speedily removed after the 
war to safeguard private initiative and 
enterprise against wartime controls evolv- 
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ing into systems similar to those against 
which the United States is exerting her na- 
tional power: that the Government use 
every effort to reduce delays due to censor- 
ship of mails and cables: that the Govern- 
ment safeguard against unreasonable inter- 
pretations of customs rules and regula- 
tions: that the functions of the Export- 
Import Bank be extended to provide our 
foreign traders suitable guarantees of credits 
and exchange risks. Private financing in 
these fields which give promise of produc- 
tivity should be encouraged. 

The Convention urged that Congress 
provide an indefinite appropriation in the 
budget for payment of drawbacks and re- 
funds: that the Sugar Act be amended to 
provide payments on exports equal to the 
tax and manufacturers excise tax, and to 
permit ' “substitutions”. The following 
amendments to the drawback and excise 
sections of the Tariff Act were recom- 
mended: (1) a five-year limit for payments 
for drawbacks and refunds, (2) extension 
of “substitution” to materials other than 
sugar and non-ferrous metals, (3) permis- 
sion for a three-year time for “substitution”, 
and (4) drawbacks on material used in re- 
pair or equipment on vessels engaged in for- 
eign trade. 

It was emphasized that the time to begin 
to study the question of adjustment of ship- 
ping to eventual peaceful conditions is now, 
and that the Government should aid in 
maintaining the important position which 
the United States has attained in world 
shipping for the preservation of commerce 
and in the interest of defense. Our Gov- 
ernment should be in a position to grant 
foreign investors the available necessary 
exchange for interest, amortization and 
dividends. 

In recognizing the necessity for the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth to maintain foreign 
trade and the need for creating foreign ex- 
change, our Government should remain 
mindful of her obligation to protect Ameri- 
can foreign trade, finance and shipping. 
The trade relations and other economic 
relations, which are to exist during and after 
the war, between the United States and the 
British Commonwealth should be defined. 

In order that American trade and finance 
may obtain not special privileges, but the 
equality to which they are entitled under 
principles of sound commercia! policy, it 
was urged that steps be taken toward the 
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elimination of preferential export and im- 
port duties and nationalistic tendencies in 
colonial areas. Such action will be in line 
with policies of permanent peace and under- 
standing between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth. 

With respect to hemisphere solidarity the 
following recommendations were made: 
that the spirit of solidarity implemented at 
successive inter-American conferences, 
should be supplemented by the removal of 
unreasonable barriers to a larger normal 
interchange of products. The ceding of a 
small part of our domestic market which 
would greatly increase the purchasing 
power of Latin America for products of 
the United States, should be carefully in- 
vestigated. 

Our Government should cooperate with 
industry to establish forthwith throughout 
Latin America an acceptance of common 
material standards for manufacture, inspec- 
tion and maintenance. American com- 
panies should be given full financial and 
diplomatic support for the furtherance of 
international air travel and transportation 
both in war and peacetime. 

The Convention favored the acceptance 
of the recommendations defining normal 
relations between business and government 
as adopted at the Montevideo Conference, 
and that the organization of a permanent 
Council of American Associations of Com- 
merce and Production be sponsored for the 
interchange of views and the formulation 
of policies. 

The efforts of the American Government 
to complete the Pan-American Highway, to 
promote hemisphere defense and _ to 
strengthen the close commercial and cul- 
tural ties existing between the United States 
and the other Americas were commended. 
The efforts to bring about increased foreign 
trade education through the establishment 
of regional committees in key cities of the 
United States received favorable mention. 


III 


Our Government in recent years has bent 
its attention especially to a two-way politi- 
cal friendship, on the one hand with the 
Latin American countries, and on the other, 
with England and her allied countries. 
These political friendships have led to the 
adoption of trade policies by means of 
trade agreements and loans to the countries 
to the south of us in order that they may 
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develop their own resources and production 
to make it possible for us to buy more 
from them and to sell more to them, also 
to the “aid to Britain” policy with its Lend- 
Lease program bringing about increased 
trade with the British Commonwealth and 
their allies, insofar as Britain would per- 
mit. 

As pointed out at the Convention, our 
efforts in Latin America have stimulated 
mining operations in the Caribbean area. 
An expanding market has been effected in 
the sugar industry of Cuba and Santo Do- 
mingo. Our purchases of commodities re- 
quired in the defense program have brought 
about an upward trend in prices of Uru- 
guayan and Argentinian wool and hides, 
Brazilian manganese and rubber, Chilean 
and Peruvian copper, Bolivian tin and tung- 
sten, and Mexican zinc, lead and other 
metals. The coffee quota agreement has 
been instrumental in doubling the price of 
coffee, and in bringing prosperity to all of 
Central America, Colombia and Brazil, as 
well as Haiti and Santo Domingo. We have 
agreed to purchase all of the surplus Boli- 
vian tin for five years, and her tungsten 
for three years. 

Argentina, conscious of our shortage of 
flax, is raising this fiber on a large scale. 
She is producing products we formerly ob- 
tained from Italy and Switzerland as, Ver- 
mouth, Swiss and camembert cheeses, and 
table wines, which compete with the Euro- 
pean quality and cost less. 

However, the continued industrialization 
of South America is bound to bring about 
certain repercussions. As a result of her 
industrialization in World War I, we lost 
part of our South American markets in tex- 
tiles, leathers, and in certain agricultural 
and manufactured products. We may find 
at the end of this war that we have lost our 
cotton, wheat, wheat flour, and tobacco 
markets, as well as some volume of phar- 
maceutical and chemical exports, hardware, 
and other items. But in the realm of manu- 
factured articles for home consumption, 
South America is replacing the cheap prod- 
ucts formerly supplied by Germany and 
Japan. 

Brazil is at present successfully compet- 
ing with Manchester and our own cotton 
goods, and she is selling these as well as 
raw cotton as far north as Colombia and 
Venezuela. Peru and Argentina, whose cot- 
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ton is as good as ours, but sells cheaper, 
are doing likewise. 

Mr. Del Rio in his address was of the 
opinion that through continued financial 
assistance, trade treaties and the lifting of 
trade barriers, we can continue to supply 
Latin America with agricultural implements, 
heavy machinery, locomotives, railway 
equipment, automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
motors, aeroplanes, typewriters, sewing and 
calculating machines, building materials, 
and with similar products. 

Mr. Farrell stated that to hope to be 
able to retain our increased trade with Latin 
Americans, now diverted from Europe, may 
be wishful thinking. For centuries they 
have been closer to Europe than to the 
United States in trade and in culture. What 
we may expect as a result of our present 
financial aid and resulting increase in trade 
is to make Latin-American countries less 
dependent on bilateral barter agreements 
and more self-reliant. We must continue 
to increase our purchases of specialties and 
strategical materials previously obtained in 
Europe, and must keep alive the spirit of 
cooperation. 

To insure against South America’s return 
to the old system of bartering with Europe, 
such as prevailed three years ago, Mr. Del 
Rio urged that the good neighbor policy 
be supplemented by a hemisphere trade 
system based on mutual economic advan- 
tages. He suggested that a customs union 
be formed among the twenty-one American 
Republics. 

IV 


From the discussions at the Convention 
it was evident that our Lend-Lease aid to 
Britain and her allies involves financial and 
commercial relations so interlaced as to 
call for closest cooperation between the 
United States and British countries for 
years to come. 

Much attention centered on how Britain 
is cooperating with us. In spite of our aid 
and our mutual trade agreement, Britain 
maintains that most-favored-nation treat- 
ment is consistent with her policy of pref- 
erential tariffs throughout her Empire. In 
accordance with the Westminster Act, we 
in the United States know that British 
policy in this regard is inconsistent. The 
nations of the British Commonwealth are 
sovereign and independent. In Interna- 
tional Law, the nations of the British Com- 
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monwealth in their external relations are 
separate entities. 

Nor would Britain relinquish her rights 
under the bilateral Argentine agreement 
which controls the conditions under which 
Argentina may make allocations of avail- 
able foreign currencies. Existing payment 
agreements with Argentina give Great 
Britain an advantage in trade at the ex- 
pense of the United States and other coun- 
tries. It would appear, therefore, that the 
phrase “‘with due respect for existing obli- 
gations,” as it appears in the fourth prin- 
ciple of the Atlantic Declaration, has cer- 
tain obvious implications. 

At the meeting on foreign credit, collec- 
tion and exchange, companies selling to 
India and some other countries under Brit- 
ish influence, on sight draft or letter of 
credit, complained that the mail censors 
delay their checks as long as six months, 
and sometimes permanently. 

The Convention was of the opinion that 
our cooperation with Great Britain need 
not and should not imply unequal sacrifices 
by American business men. It was felt 
that Britain ought to realize that the Amer- 
ican people are making contributions un- 
paralleled in the history of the world to 
preserve democratic institutions, sound prin- 
ciples, and the freedom of the seas. 

In his address before the Convention, 
Honorable William S. Culbertson stated, 


What possibilities are there that the Lend-Lease 
technique will continue after the war and, if it 
does, what modifications will it impose on sound 
policy? We know that great quantities of agri- 
cultural products are to be lend-leased to Great 
Britain. We know that through this procedure 
the American taxpayer during the war and pos- 
sibly in the post-war period will find his generosity 
strained to feed a hungry world and to guarantee 
gocd prices to the American farmer and stock- 
grower. 

I did not find the note of Anthony Eden dated 
September 10, 1941, entirely satisfactory.’ Nor is 
it clear that in the routing of ships, in supplying 
of markets, and in the extension of the Sterling 
bloc the British have always applied policies which 
are consistent with the spirit of cooperation which 
both peoples profess. 


In explaining the note of September 10 
referred to above, Sir Kenneth Lee in his 
address before the Convention stated that 


1 This refers to the note explaining the use to which Lend- 
Lease shipments are put. 
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materials “which are not in short supply in 
the United States will not be used for ex- 
ports in quantities greater than those which 
we ourselves produce or buy from any 
source.” This would explain, for example, 
why an almost million dollar business in 
flour with the little country of Palestine 
has been reduced to nil. The head of a 
large milling company stated at the Con- 
vention that he has reason to believe that 
the entire Near East is obtaining Lend- 
Lease flour through Britain. 

Sir Lee stated further that the post-war 
British prospects of trade with America de- 
pend largely upon the extent to which we 
will increase our imports of British goods. 
W. Walton Butterworth, now in the employ 
of the United States Government, pointed 
out that England has three ways to re- 
establish her national economy: first, by 
a continuation of borrowing from the 
United States of America and Canada. And 
he was of the opinion that this would prob- 
ably be in operation only in the immediate 
post-war years, because such a heavy bur- 
den would not be tolerated politically. 
Secondly, another temporary device, would 
be forced borrowing under a system of 
clearing agreements. (Another system 
which would be unfavorable to us.) The 
third method, the one Mr. Butterworth con- 
sidered more permanent, is the possibility 
for England to export more than formerly 
and that we and the rest of the North 
American continent should be disposed to 
import from her on a much larger scale 
than ever before. “This is the goal which 
in the long run both England and her cred- 
itors must pursue,” he said. 

In other words England says she can get 
on her feet after the war if we see that she 
has ample world markets to dispose of her 
goods. But what about us? What shall 
we do with our unemployed who are now 
in defense industries and those now em- 
ployed to meet their needs? 

If Britain today is keeping us from mar- 
kets we usually had, is preventing us from 
developing markets in other areas, is allow- 
ing preferential export and import duties 
and nationalistic tendencies in Empire 
areas, and is preparing to demand more 
of us at the peace table in order that her 
economy become reestablished, what will 
become of our economy? Since we cannot 
expect the accounts under the Lend-Lease 
Act to be balanced either by shipments in 
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kind or in gold, may we not at least expect 
equality under principles of sound commer- 
cial policy? 

We need have no delusion as to what the 
Axis powers contemplate after the war. If 
still possessed of some power, they will 
force their products based on slave labor on 
the rest of the world. They will also try 
to enforce the delivery of their needed 
imports at their own prices. 

But, as Eugene P. Thomas pointed out 
in his address before the Convention, 
though we know Great Britain and the 
Dominions have a current need for exports 
and will seek to increase their export mar- 
kets after the war, yet “we cannot afford 
to experience the failures of World War I 
by high tariff barriers, bilateral or com- 
pensation agreements, discriminatory quo- 
tas and exclusive exchange pacts.” From 
our past experiences it is evident that no 
country may wisely or safely exercise its 
right to make its own tariff laws or other 
import restrictions without regard to the 
effects upon other countries and the reper- 
cussions on her own. He further stated: 


The ultimate victory of the British, with the 
all-out aid of America, in the present military 
truggle, may likely be followed after the peace 
conference by the establishment of an economic 
bloc in Europe. Challenged by such a denoue- 
ment, Anglo-American interests must combine 
their individual and joint bargaining power, to 
maintain our trade with European countries com- 
prising our former leading markets, and in those 
in competition with them in other consuming 
countries. To make effective such an Anglo- 
American coalition, the democracies, during the 
war, should endeavor to anticipate, by economic 
planning the conditions which might prevail after 
the peace pact in order to pave the way for the 
return to orthodox international trading and fi- 
nancial practices. 


V 


The 1500 delegates to the National For- 
eign Trade Council Convention, being men 
of practical affairs and vision, realized that 
we have to plan for a new economic order. 
And if we are to adopt policies which will 
effectively preserve the incentive for pri- 
vate initiative and free enterprise, we must 
study the transformations taking place in 
the economies of all countries and take steps 
to define trade and other economic rela- 
tions which are to exist between the United 
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States and the British Commonwealth dur- 
ing and after the war in order to establish 
a just, equitable, and workable system for 
world trade reconstruction. 

The delegates realized that during the 
present emergency, it is up to the United 
States Government to take the initiative 
in the solution of the problems which will 
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afford American business men equality in 
world trade. Therefore, the National For- 
eign Trade Council’s Convention of 1941 
urged that our Government in cooperation 
with industry proceed forthwith to institute 
policies and arrange for the study and con- 
ferences necessary to aid American trade, 
finance, and shipping. 





The National Peace Council of Great Britain 
called a conference to meet in London in No- 
vember to consider the whole problem of Brit- 
ish-United States relations in the post-war world. 
They discussed cultural and economic cooperation 
as well as possible political relations. 


A study of the development of self-governing 
institutions in India is being carried on by Pro- 
fessor R. Coupland under the auspices of Nuffield 
College, Oxford, England. The college was estab- 
lished for research into practical political and 
economic problems of the day. 


The Speaker has given permission to the Min- 
istry of Information to exhibit cinema films in 
a Committee room of the British House of Com- 
mons. It is the Minister’s intention to give 
M.P.’s the opportunity of seeing regularly at 
Westminster films which may be of special in- 
terest to them. These will include films made by 
the Ministry, news reels, Russian films, and speci- 
mens of Germany’s film propaganda. 


Believing that the ideal form of farming is un- 
der a system of private ownership by the farmer, 
an ownership free from debt incumbrances, the 
Chinese Government has promulgated a Land 
Law with provisions toward this goal of private 
ownership. It has not yet been enforced, because 
of the present hostilities. Its enforcement ap- 
pears to be only a matter of an opportune time. 


A reminder that Portugal is among the European 
nations with territorial interests in war-shadowed 
China comes with the report that Japan has asked 
for joint administration of the port of Macao, 
about 40 miles southwest of British Hongkong. 

“Macao has been a Portuguese possession for 
nearly 400 years,” a bulletin from the National 
Geographic Society says. “Its settlement in 1557 
represented the first European foot to be thrust 
in the long ‘closed door’ of China.” 


The Government of the United States and the 
British Government, in consultation with the 
Government of India, have agreed to an ex- 
change of representatives on a reciprocal basis 
between the United States and India. 


Exact figures on the amounts of foodstuffs sent 
to Germany from Norway since April, 1940, have 
now been obtained by Royal Norwegian Gov- 
ernment officials from sources regarded as entirely 
reliable. From April, 1940, to February, 1941, 
Germany relieved Norway of 1277 tons of coffee, 
133 tons of eggs, 5819 tons of butter and mar- 
garine, and 6382 tons of meat and canned goods. 
From January 1, 1941, to July 1, exports from 
Norway to Germany included 39.72 tons of cream, 
5108 tons of milk, and 1166 tons of cheese. 

Although Norway has never been able to pro- 
duce sufficient food for her own people, she is 
today being compelled not only to send large 
quantities of food to Germany but also to feed 
a German occupation army estimated at 300,000 
men. 











“What Organized Religion Can Do 
to Help Plan for Peace” 


Four Statements 


IRST, let us get clear in our minds the 

field in which religion is intended to 
function. It deals, primarily, with the 
things of the spirit and secondarily with 
their impact upon collective society. 
Against the background of the incalculable 
material destruction we must keep clear a 
thing that Jesus reiterated again and again, 
that a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth, 
and that holds true for national life. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is not to be established 
in our outside relationships but the King- 
dom of Heaven is within you. It is not meat 
and drink but righteousness and peace and 
joy. 

A second thing to keep clear in mind is 
this—the war will one day be over and the 
fewer words we have to take back, that have 
been uttered from the pulpits of the land, 
the stronger will be the position of the 
Christian pulpit in building a better world. 
The Pulpit may speak with a “militant” 
note in its voice, the tremendous insistence 
upon righteousness and truth, without be- 
coming belligerent and bellicose. The 
fewer barriers of hate that will have to be 
removed, the easier will be this business of 
rebuilding the world fellowship. 

Three: A third thing we must remember 
is this, that God is not only the God of the 
British, the Americans and the Chinese— 
He is also the God of the Germans, Russians 
and the Japanese. This is a truth to which 


we must be loyal unless we are ready to 
repudiate nineteen centuries of Christian 
teaching. Democracy is doubtless one of 
the fruits of Christian teaching and living 
but it is not Christianity per se. Millions 
have been and are living Christian lives 
under autocracies, dictatorships, tribal gov- 
ernments or what-have-you. Jesus, Him- 
self, knew nothing of democracy and He did 
not come into the world to save it. But 
He did come to save society, under what- 
ever form of government men live. 

Four: We must keep the ties of Christian 
fellowship across all hostile, international 
lines and barriers. This is one of the tasks 
that organized Christianity is at present 
engaged in. The leaders of the Church 
of Rome are bending every effort to keep the 
lines open across these warring barriers for 
the members of that Church. The Prot- 
estants through the World Council of 
Churches, are reaching out hands beyond 
all barriers of nation and of race and the 
more the members of the Christian Church 
strive to live beyond hatred, the more influ- 
ence they will have in building a better 
world. One thing is sure, whatever else 
goes down or is destroyed, the great essen- 
tials and fundamentals of Christianity will 
survive. 


ALBERT JOSEPH McCartney, D.D., 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Washington. 
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Religion must preach and teach the idea 
that peace is not merely the absence of war. 
To live at peace with each other the nations 
must learn that the good of one is the good 
of all and whatever hurts one nation hurts 
all nations. This concept is the foundation 
stone of international justice. To imple- 
ment it we have attempted to create better 
economic, social and political organizations. 
The ideal of the common good is a moral 
ideal and no economic plan or political or- 
ganization will be able to function success- 
fully until and unless it is based on this 
principle. The churches must make valid 
this claim. 

The churches must identify themselves 
with their own community and the whole 
world. The church represents a cross-sec- 
tion of our common life. The rights the 
individual claims for himself are limited 
only by the demands of the common good. 
Love of God and love of man are the two 
parts of the greatest of all the command- 
ments—“Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy soul and with all thy 
might; and thy neighbor as_ thyself.” 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens.” The 
right of conscience is sacred but the con- 
science of a self-centered, selfish individual 
will be selfish and limited in judgment. The 
church must educate the conscience of its 
people to answer this question: what kind 
of a community—state and world—would 
we have if everybody did what I am doing? 

The churches should in these days be 
studying the plans for peace and discuss- 
ing the kind of a world we want after the 
war. “The Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace,” has published a series 
of documents that will furnish ample mate- 
rial for the study of the basic principles as 
well as the concrete plans that must be 
written into any new world order. The 
churches have also been at work upon this 
task. The Church Peace Union has pub- 
lished a small pamphlet “Peace Aims” with 
a bibliography and suggested helps. The 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace has several valuable documents avail- 
able. The Federal Council of Churches has 
issued “A Just and Durable Peace.” 

These are a few of the most valuable con- 
tributions. The religious groups are inter- 
ested and it needs now only a more perfect 
follow-up plan to secure cooperative action 
among all throughout the United States. 
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There is a danger, however, that we must 
avoid—the study of “peace aims” may be- 
come a mere piece of escape mechanism. 
There can be no peace without organization 
and planning. But in the midst of the 
terrible danger which faces the world today 
we cannot afford to lose ourselves in the 
pleasant task of building fairy castles. It 
is easy for some of the churches and reli- 
gious folk to “give the Hittites hell’? and 
at the same time shrink from committing 
themselves to the task of helping our fellow 
human beings who believe as we do but are 
now merely slaves under Hitler. 

There can be no peace and no decently 
organized world until Hitlerism and all its 
promises are ended. A world half slave and 
the other half threatened with the same fate 
cannot be a comfortable home for free men 
and no real religion can live under such 
conditions. 

Henry A. Atkinson, D.D., 
General Secretary, 
Church Peace Union. 


Religion can help plan for peace by 
speaking up now for a just peace to follow 
the war. From every pulpit we must 
strengthen the moral vision to understand 
the need and the will to build a new world 
where men of all races and creeds will have 
the inalienable rights of free men. We must 
speak out in a definitive way for a post- 
war international federated political society 
that will have the power to compel universal 
disarmament, protect the weak from the 
malevolent and the honest from impover- 
ishment and sustain the just rights of every 
individual so that “every man shall sit under 
his vine and fig tree and none shall make 
him afraid.” 

To help plan for a just peace organized 
religion must do more than build the will 
for a just peace to follow the war: it must 
rally men to see the need of the sacrificial 
struggle to win the war so that a just peace 
will be possible. It must affirm the moral 
difference between the peace that is sur- 
render to tyranny and the peace that is the 
fruit of liberty. It must emphasize that 
because man is a child of God he is not 
only a creature of God’s justice but ought 
to be a responsible creative instrument of 
God’s righteousness. It must arouse men 
to feel a mighty indignation against wicked- 
ness and with forgiveness for the wicked 
destroy the power of the evil-doers who 
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have spilled the blood of the innocent and 
wound the world in a shroud of death. 

If organized religion is to win the heart 
of this generation for the task that lies 
before us it must do more than speak out 
for the fight for freedom and a world of 
justice. It must seek a method that will 
illustrate its message. Religion must evi- 
dence the humility, penitence and forgive- 
ness for which it pleads if it is to arouse 
the souls of men for the struggle and the 
labor for a better world. Only when the 
various groups of organized religion will 
build a common moral platform in every 
community, not permitting their theological 
differences to bar the way to a growing 
moral unity, can we influence man to plan 
a world of justice for all men. 

Rasst NORMAN GERSTENFELD, 
Washington. 


In all the welter of confused and broken 
loyalties, the Church alone persists as a 
supernational, superracial group. The 
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Church calls men to one supreme loyalty 
above all other loyalties. It is out to create 
human unity under the arching dome of 
the sovereignty of God. The real reason 
why men are at war with their fellows is 
that they have long been at war with God 
and His commandments. We shall make 
peace with one another and be able to keep 
it when first we have made peace with 
God. Every other loyalty except the 
loyalty to God seems to break down before 
self-interest. 

If the Church will forswear every other 
loyalty except that to God and His King- 
dom, and through fresh repentance in the 
hearts of her leaders and people, seek and 
find again the will of God, she may have 
not only a place, but a leading place, in the 
reorganization of the world. 

THE REVEREND 

SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER, 

Rector, Calvary Episcopal 
Church, New York City. 





“Till the people rise, my arm is weak; 

I cannot speak till the people speak; 
When men are dumb, my voice is dumb— 
I cannot come till my people come.” 


“And this the reason of war and blood— 
That men may come to their angelhood. 


If the people rise, if the people rise, 

I will answer them from the swarming skies 
Where herculean hosts of might 

Shall spring to splendor overnight. 

Blazing systems of sun and star 

Are not so great as my people are, 

Nor chanting angels so sweet to hear 

As the voice of the nations, freed from fear. 
They are my mouth, my breath, my soul! 

I wait their summons to make me whole.” 


All night I toss and cannot sleep; 
When shattered heavens weep and weep 
As they have wept for many days, 

I know at last ‘tis God who prays. 


Angela Morgan, 
From “God Prays.” 
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World Organization and the American 
Continent 


By RICARDO J. ALFARO 


(Dr. Alfaro is a former President of Panama.—Editor) 


HE Institute on World Organization, 

recently held at the American Univer- 
sity, in Washington, discussed in a thor- 
ough manner and with gratifying success 
the vital problems of a future international 
order, in the light of the experiences and 
work of the League of Nations. 

Such a discussion was most timely and 
may prove very fruitful. The League was 
set up at Geneva by the great majority of 
the nations of the world after the cata- 
clysm of 1914-1918 in a noble endeavor to 
consolidate upon the earth the reign of 
peace, justice and universal brotherliness. 
As all human organizations, the League has 
notorious defects but it has also indisput- 
able merits. It has met with deplorable 
failures but it has also achieved signal suc- 
cesses. American participation in the 
League was bitterly criticized, combatted 
and killed, but the League idea has been 
upheld by many of the greatest statesmen, 
jurists and writers of the United States. 


I 

It was my privilege to participate in the 
labors of the Institute of World Organiza- 
tion when I was asked to discuss the sub- 
ject of “The American Continent and the 
League,” and it is my pleasure now to 
submit to the readers of WorLD AFFAIRS a 
very brief summary of the views I ex- 
pressed. It seems interesting to devote 
some thinking to those facts and consider- 
ations whereby we may reach conclusions 
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as to the manner in which we should apply 
to our own continent the lessons learned 
and the experience gained from the func- 
tioning of the League of Nations during 
the twenty years of vain struggles and 
shattered hopes which preceded the second 
world conflagration. 

Shall the present League be maintained 
or a new League set up in a future world 
organization? 

Shall all the nations of America be mem- 
bers of the future League? 

If the American nations conclude that 
they must stay out of a world League, must 
they form a political Association among 
themselves? 

If the American nations maintain mem- 
bership in a future League, must they, 
nevertheless, constitute their own league? 

In such a case, what kind of relationship 
may or should be established between an 
American League of Nations and the World 
League? 

These are questions that surely have 
come to the minds of many thinking per- 
sons and to which answers must be given 
in the light of past experiences both in the 
old world and in the new world. 

I will venture a few observations. 

The necessity for humanity to be or- 
ganized is inherent in its very nature. Man 
must live in society and where a society 
exists there must be a law. Ubi societas, 
ibi jus, said Cicero twenty centuries ago 
and those words still proclaim a glaring 
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truth. What is applicable to individuals 
and families is also applicable to peoples 
and nations: there must be a law to regu- 
late their mutual relations and there must 
be some form of organization to make 
that law effective. This necessity increases 
in proportion to the complexities of civiliza- 
tion, to the interdependence created by 
ever growing trade and industry, by the 
advancements of science, by rapid com- 
munications, by closer contacts, in short, 
by all those factors which have made, as 
is commonly said, “the world smaller.” 
The real fact is that man is every day more 
dependent on his fellow-man; that the wel- 
fare of nations is unavoidably affected by 
favorable or unfavorable developments in 
the most distant parts of the globe; and 
that today there exists between all nations 
a closer social life than ever, a life which 
clamors for effective means of consolidat- 
ing peace among men and securing all those 
benefits that can only be enjoyed in the 
midst of peace. 

This feeling of interdependence, this 
human aspiration to peace, is today more 
intense than ever, but it has always been 
present in the human mind. For this rea- 
son the conception of a world organization 
intended to assure peace and promote jus- 
tice is so old that we have to go back many 
centuries through the pages of history in 
order to find the germ or embryo of the 
League idea. 

From the days of the Greek leagues, 
through the works of the Fathers of the 
Church, down to the plans proposed by 
such rulers as Podiebrad, Henry IV and 
Ernest de Hesse; from the writings of Cam- 
panella, Emeric Crucé, William Penn, 
Rousseau, Bentham, Kant and the Abbé 
de Saint Pierre, to the constructive at- 
tempt of Bolivar to form a League of 
American nations in 1826, the ideal of or- 
ganizing the world upon bases of universal 
brotherhood and international justice has 
always asserted itself as the strongest hope 
and desire of mankind. 

It is curious that the European authors 
who have written on the subject fail to 
mention Bolivar, the South America Lib- 
erator, among the precursors of the League 
of Nations. Yet, Bolivar was the real pre- 
cursor. He was the first ruler in the his- 
tory of the world actually to convene and 
assemble an international congress for the 
purpose of forming a League of States, de- 
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signed to achieve the ends I have just men- 
tioned. And the “Treaty of Perpetual 
Union, League and Confederation,” as it 
was officially called, signed at the city of 
Panama on July 15th, 1826, is the first of 
its kind in the political annals of humanity, 
is the true antecedent of the Covenant of 
1920. 

The fundamental idea of Bolivar was to 
organize a Confederation of which an As- 
sembly of Plenipotentiaries appointed by 
the State members should be the central 
organ. The Assembly, although of a po- 
litical origin, was clothed with judicial 
powers to decide controversies, and could, 
furthermore, exercise functions of media- 
tion and conciliation. In fact, there was 
concentrated in the Assembly a tremendous 
amount of power to enable it to achieve the 
fundamental aims of peace, security and 
international justice. 

Thus we can see that the nations of our 
hemisphere have since the very beginning 
of their political existence a triple tradition 
favorable to the League idea: a tradition 
of continental solidarity; a tradition of 
recognition of the necessity for world or- 
ganization; a tradition of peace founded 
upon justice. In harmony with such a 
tradition, all the Latin American repub- 
lics have been members of the League 
and have taken an important part in its 
work, 

II 

There is no doubt that the Covenant 
contains grave errors which must be cor- 
rected, and that equally grave mistakes 
have been made, especially by the big 
European powers, in the handling of inter- 
national cases within the League. But side 
by side with the failures there have been 
successes and the mistakes made by the 
selfishness, arrogance or aggressiveness of 
big nations cannot destroy the intrinsic 
value of the League idea, the noble dogma 
that we live in a world of interdependence, 
that it is only by universal codperation 
that we can attain universal peace and wel- 
fare, and that all men and all peoples who 
intend to preserve their liberties, their 
rights, their dignity and their tranquillity, 
must make a collective effort for the com- 
mon good, must organize properly for that 
collective effort. 

I believe this to be the consensus of 
opinion among at least the Latin nations 
of the Western hemisphere. It is signifi- 
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cant that in the conflicts which have arisen 
between American nations after 1920, the 
action of the League has always been 
sought by those nations, as in the case of 
the boundary dispute between Panama and 
Costa Rica in 1921, the Leticia conflict be- 
tween Colombia and Peru, and the bloody 
Chaco war, which lasted from 1928 to 
1936. In the Panama-Costa Rica case the 
League stepped aside by reason of the 
interposition of the United States. In the 
Leticia controversy and the Chaco war, 
the action of the League contributed 
largely to its satisfactory settlement. It 
happened in the last two cases that the 
machinery created by the inter-American 
treaties of pacific settlement was unavail- 
able because the treaties had not been 
ratified by all of the parties concerned. 
The League machinery was resorted to 
and it worked. 

The present conflagration has emphasized the 
fact of interdependence and the necessity for 
world collaboration. What business is it of any 
American nation,—someone might ask—to be con- 
cerned with the absorption of Manchuria by the 
Japanese or the conquest of Ethiopia by Italy? 
Yes, we are all concerned, all mankind is concerned. 
The question at issue is not whether Manchus or 
Abyssinians are better off conquered or uncon- 
quered. The question is to determine whether 
we can live in a world where brutality and mili- 
tary power are the law, where treaties are scraps 
of paper, where such concepts as right, freedom, 
honor, humanity and self-determination have no 
meaning whatsoever. 

The cosmopolitan outlook in Latin America is 
coupled with a strong regionalism which has 
grown in intensity with the dramatic events of 
the present cataclysm. By reason of that region- 
alism we have heard with some degree of fre- 
quency about the question of the constitution of 
an American League of Nations, a question which 
has been agitated since the days of the establish- 
ment of the Geneva organization.’ 


The agreements of the last four Pan 
American Conferences show a_ growing 
tendency towards political association be- 
tween the States of our continent. In 
Buenos Aires the Consultation system was 
adopted, to be resorted to in the event of 
any war menacing the peace of the Amer- 
ican Republics. The two meetings of Con- 
sultation held at Panama in 1939 and at 
Havana in 1940 had as much of a political 


1See R. J. Alfaro, Commentary on Pan American Prob- 
lems, Harvard University Press, 1938. 
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character as any meetings of the Council 
of the League of Nations. At Panama 
there were formulated a Declaration of 
Neutrality and the far-reaching Declara- 
tion of Panama which established a neu- 
trality and security zone around the con- 
tinent, free from the commission of hostile 
acts by the belligerents. At Havana a 
Convention was concluded providing for 
the provisional occupation and administra- 
tion of European colonies within the 
Western Hemisphere in case they should 
be in danger of a change of sovereignty as 
a consequence of the war in Europe. Other 
agreements and acts of the Consultation 
Meetings show a gradual transformation 
of the moral union of the American Re- 
publics into a veritable Commonwealth of 
Nations united by effective political ties. 
My conclusions are: 


1. A new international order, based on 
interdependence and codperation is bound 
to be set up after the present war. 

2. The new order must be aimed at 
peace and justice, through the preserva- 
tion of international law, of the sanctity of 
public treaties and of the independence 
and territorial integrity of all the States 
of the earth. 

3. Maintenance of international law and 
success of world collaboration are best 
achieved by means of a world organization 
in which all States should be members de 
jure and in which the principle of the juridi- 
cal equality of the States is to be respected 
and strictly applied. 

4. Such world organization may consist 
of a new Association or League, or the 
present League may be reconstituted along 
lines that will avoid the mistakes and fail- 
ures of the past. 

5. The success of any future Association 
of Nations inspired by the national and 
international concept of democracy requires 
that all the republics of the Western hemi- 
sphere be members of the Association and 
actively codperate in the furtherance of its 
aims. 

6. World codperation is by no means 
incompatible with continental organization 
of either a non-political or a_ political 
character. 

7. The American republics have formed 
in fact an Association of Nations since 
1889, and while their union is called offi- 
cially a “moral union,” they make joint 
commitments and enter into multilateral 
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compacts of a political nature; and a 
strong tendency has been increasingly 
manifest towards establishing de jure closer 
political ties. 

8. Whether the American republics con- 
tinue to maintain a non-political organ for 
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their joint action, or constitute an outright 
political Association, or set up organisms 
of the two categories, the American re- 
gional organization or organizations must 
maintain close codperation with the cen- 
ters of world organization. 





Puerto Rico: “Good Neighbor” 


Barometer 


By EARL K. SENFF 


(Mr. Senff is Assistant Professor in the History Department, Morehead State Teachers 
College, and lately Visiting Professor in the University of Puerto Rico.—Editor) 


I 


HEN Christopher Columbus sailed 

into Puerto Rico back in 1493, little 
did he expect to be discovering an outpost 
which today is one of the most important 
arsenals of American defence. 

The Island of Puerto Rico, called “Borin- 
quen” by the Indians who inhabited it be- 
fore the advent of the white man, soon found 
the king of Spain granting a commission to 
Captain Vicente Yanez Pinzon with orders 
to “conquer and colonize” the Island. 
Abandoning this enterprise after a short 
time, the task fell to Ponce de Leon, of la 
Fuente de la juventud fame, to found Villa 
de Caparra a few miles to the south of the 
present city of San Juan, to which the 
original settlement was removed in 1508. 

The next three centuries witnessed tre- 
mendous changes in this primitive, but soon 
to be highly regarded little Island. The 
French, Dutch, and English all tried to 
crack the Spanish defences of the Island, 
but failed and El Moro still stands today, 
overlooking the bay at Isla Grande, with 
few changes—mute testimony to the ade- 
quate skill of Spanish engineering. 

In the eighteenth century, increased 
political and economic activity came to 


pass, as Spain, having lost her continental 
colonies, now turned her attention to her 
Insular possessions in the Caribbean Sea. 

The population of Puerto Rico increased 
rapidly due to mass-imigration into the 
Island of Spanish Loyalists who deserted 
the many Spanish colonies in South and 
Central America when these colonies re- 
volted against their mother country and 
became independent states. 

In 1868, Puerto Rico was restored to 
representation in the Spanish Cortes, and 
in the year 1873, witnessed the abolition of 
slavery. A change of government in Spain 
in 1874 usurped the political privileges that 
had been gained by Puerto Rico and there 
ensued a bitter struggle between the op- 
posing factions for some form of autonomy. 
Finally, in 1897, this was won, in a modi- 
fied form, under the leadership of Luis 
Mufioz Rivera and other Puerto Rican 
patriots. 

But Fate conjured up the spectre of war, 
along with the activity of Teddy Roosevelt, 
Leonard Wood, and President William B. 
McKinley. Puerto Rico had little time to 
sample the blessings of this newly won free- 
dom. Admiral Sampson by sea and Major- 
General Miles by land brought the Spanish- 
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American War to its shores on May 12 and 
Julv 25, 1898. 

The armistice of August 12, 1898, termi- 
nated the campaign for the capture of the 
Island and on December 10th Puerto Rico 
passed over to the United States, along with 
Guam and the Philippines, in the Treaty of 
Paris. 

Civil government soon replaced that of 
the military in Puerto Rico; however, sev- 
eral political restrictions remained for con- 
sideration. 

The demand for American citizenship, 
which had been growing since the estab- 
lishment of civil government, was finally 
granted in 1917 by the passage of the 
Jones Act. This Act placed the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities for a more liberal 
form of government directly in the hands 
of the new citizens. 

But while it made the Puerto Rican an 
American citizen, it does not give him the 
right to vote in national elections unless 
he comes to continental United States and 
establishes residence. Nor did it give the 
country a vote in Congress. In short, it 
placed the Puerto Rican in an anomalous 
position from a political viewpoint. This 
ambiguous status has been the cause of un- 
easiness right up to the present time and 
today still stands as one of the many com- 
plex problems needing solution and needing 
it very badly. 

II 


There are several problems now confront- 
ing Puerto Rico. They are not new in any 
sense of the word. 

First, there is the problem of population. 
It is not generally known or realized that 
in Puerto Rico, a small country some 39 
miles wide and 109 miles long, there is a 
population of over 2,000,000. In other 
words, there are 506.8 people per square 
mile. This staggering figure is all the more 
startling in view of the fact that it has 
grown to this proportion from 280.3 in 
1899, to 329.8 in 1910, to 382.2 in 1920, 
and to 454.0 in 1930. The present figure 
indicates an increase of 52.8 in the five 
years from 1930 to 1935 when a special 
census was taken. Many people say that 
even this last census is not accurate and 
that today the present figures are really 
much more distressing than the estimates 
above would indicate. 

One thing is certain. Puerto Rican popu- 
lation is more dense than many sections of 
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the world and is increasing at the tre- 
mendous rate of some 35,000 every year. 

As Dr. Rafael Pico says, “The pathetic 
aspect of the question is that only in a re- 
duced and in a stationary population can 
the people look forward with assurance to 
maintaining a decent standard of living.” 

Another serious problem is that of educa- 
tion. Almost everyone speaks Spanish, the 
native language. True, English is spoken, 
but not with the fluency which one would 
expect to find after many years have been 
spent in an effort to implant it in the 
schools. 

One Commissioner of Education will have 
English used as the medium for teaching; 
his successor will decide upon Spanish. The 
present plan is attempting to split the lan- 
guages and Spanish is used one day, Eng- 
lish the next. The net result of all this 
indecision may be noticed with comparative 
ease whenever one enters a pudlico (private 
cab) or shop outside the capital, San Juan. 
To say English or Spanish should prevail 
is futile and absurd. Both are needed and 
some plan of teaching should be standard- 
ized. Perhaps this standardization could 
be brought about if the Commissioner of 
Education could be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor instead of by the President of the 
United States as in the case with two other 
offices, namely, that of the Attorney- 
General and Governorship. 

Too frequently, blunders and uninten- 
tional mistakes have been made which 
might have been averted had a local man 
been named to this post. 

Puerto Rico also needs a “new deal” eco- 
nomically as well as politically and socially. 
Considering the fact that this small island 
ranked first in exports in 1936 in compari- 
son with all Latin American countries, plus 
the additional fact that even today Puerto 
Rico ranks a close second to Argentina, 
would it not appear that trade between 
Puerto Rico and the United States is of 
vital importance? 

The application of the coastwise shipping 
laws are manifestly unfair to Puerto Rico, 
for these same laws do not apply to the 
Virgin Islands, our other Caribbean pos- 
session. 

One writer has cogently remarked, ‘The 
picture down there is one of beggars and 
millionaires, of flattering statistics and dis- 
tressing realities . . . Uncle Sam’s largest 
sweatshop!” 
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Sugar, the life-blood of Puerto Rico, is 
under a quota system and subject to the 
application of the Wage and Hour Law. 
This fact makes the curtailment of sugar 
production harmful to the Island. The fact 
that the recent decision regarding the 500 
Acre Law, making it illegal for any individ- 
ual or corporation to hold land in excess 
of 500 acres, has gone into effect still does 
not remedy the economic picture down 
there in the Island. No one will deny that 
land distribution is desirable both morally 
and socially, but it appears that the basic 
problems are too closely tied in with world 
economic trends to be solved by separate 
solution. 

The recent decision in the Federal Treas- 
ury Department to allow all federal internal 
revenues collected in the Island after this 
past October 21st, to remain in the Insular 
Treasury, will add another $1,000,000 
monthly to the largest income in Puerto 
Rico. Undoubtedly, this additional fund 
will greatly benefit both trade and com- 
merce. 

III 


As I have already remarked, Puerto Rico 
needs urgent and immediate political at- 
tention. The ambiguity of this present 
political status has already been briefly 
mentioned. For a more complicated pic- 
ture let us examine the local political 
picture. 

A recent shift brought the Puerto Rican 
Governor, Guy Swope, to Washington where 
he was appointed to fill the vacancy left 
by Dr. Rupert Emerson in the Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell, former “Braintruster” and 
former head of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, was then named Chancellor of the 
University of Puerto Rico. (An increase in 
salary from $7,500 to $15,000 for this job 
was considered adequate inducement by 
many.) But this was not all. Soon after, 
Tugwell was also named Governor of 
Puerto Rico! 

Now all this came about, one gathers 
from conversations in San Juan, as a result 
of the friendship cultivated between Mufoz 
Marin and Tugwell. Both belong to the 
same school of economic realists. 

Luis Mufioz Marin is now President of 
the Puerto Rican Senate and also leader 
of the party now in power, the Popularists, 
or Popular Democrats. He was swept into 
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office on the crest of a tidal wave which in- 
undated the opposition led by the late Mar- 
tinez Nadal and Bolivar Pagan, Resident 
Commissioner to Washington. These two 
men represented the strong Coalition, but 
the slogan, ‘“‘Pan, Tierra, Libertad,” (Bread, 
Fatherland, Liberty) proved their downfall. 

Recently one party in this Coalition, the 
Republican, could not decide who should 
inherit the place of the late Martinez 
Nadal who died this past summer. They 
held an election and the results showed 200 
votes for both José A. Balseiro and Celes- 
tino Iriarte. So with typical Latin urban- 
ity, both assumed the leadership. (By the 
time this article is published, another elec- 
tion will have been held to determine the 
leadership of the Republican party.) 

As matters now stand the Puerto Rican 
Legislature is really under the control of 
the Popular Democrats, but there is no as- 
surance that Julio Reguero Gonzales, Gas- 
paro Rivera, or Rafael Rodriguez Pacheco 
will continue to support this party. They 
are all members of still another party, the 
Tripartitas. Since their votes could easily 
control the Legislature, they may switch 
and support the Coalition if antagonized 
too much by Mr. Marin. 

Now something went wrong when Tug- 
well reached Puerto Rico. The student- 
body at the University held meetings pro- 
testing against his holding the two posi- 
tions. In fact, it was clearly indicated in 
the local press and in conversations through- 
out the Island that Tugwell was not wanted 
for both jobs. He immediately realized this 
fact and decided it would be wise to accept 
only one post, that of Governor. So he 
resigned the Chancellorship of the Univer- 
sity, a post now held by Menéndez Ramos, 
who is Acting Chancellor today. 

There is evidence that Tugwell may not 
be able to solve the many problems of 
Puerto Rico any more adequately than those 
of the Resettlement Administration. Al- 
ready we hear rumors that he is seriously 
considering resigning his post. 

A new problem has brought about in- 
creased unrest. Not long ago, the Taussig 
Plan for economic and commercial stability 
was introduced. It is a plan whereby 
Jamaica, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Virgin 
Islands, and Puerto Rico are to be grouped 
into some sort of Caribbean Confederation. 
A special council has been created to ad- 
minister this plan, and Coert du Bois, Con- 
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sul-General in Havana since 1937, Law- 
rence Cramer, ex-Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, and Ernest Gruening, former head 
of the W.P.A. in Puerto Rico, have been 
named on this council. 

The Puerto Ricans complain that they 
were not even consulted and accuse Munoz 
Marin of duplicity. Not only has “El 
Mundo,” the Island’s most influential 
daily paper, accused him, but in their edi- 
torial columns they have proved that he 
was definitely aware of this new economic 
shift long before it actually transpired. The 
people in Puerto Rico are not opposed to the 
Taussig Plan. They simply do not know 
what it may or may not mean to them eco- 
nomically. In fact, when the recent at- 
tempt to find out something about this plan 
was made by the Rotary Club in Ponce, 
Cordell Hull replied to their cable with the 
following one which I give in translation: 

“Referring to your cable of October 15, 
this Department has no knowledge what- 
soever about a Caribbean Plan. The crea- 
tion of an office of the Caribbean within 
the Department of State has been made for 
the purpose of promoting and strengthen- 
ing the economic and social cooperation 
within the entire Caribbean area.” 

It appears just a little strange that no 
knowledge of the Taussig Plan is forthcom- 
ing from Hull, especially since a “new 
office” is being created. Let me again 
emphasize the fact that the Puerto Rican is 
not opposed to the Plan, but to the fact that, 
whatever it turns out to be, it will have 
been shoved off on him without so much as 
consultation in the matter. Perhaps the 
Taussig Plan will benefit Puerto Rico; 
perhaps not. Time alone holds the answer 
to this question. 

The tremendous increase in military, 
naval, and air strength in Puerto Rico is 
astounding. One year ago, when my plane 
landed at Isla Grande I observed a vast 
expanse of water and swamp-land. Today 
this same area has been filled in and homes 
already built to quarter some 800 men. 

The United States set out to spend some 
$40,000,000 for defence in Puerto Rico. 
Before the present plans are carried to com- 
pletion the figure will stagger what little 
imagination we have left by that time. For 
example, the Army, Navy, W. P. A. and 
other agencies are now averaging from 
$130,000 to $140,000 per day in Puerto 
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Rico. This indicates a payroll of about 
$50,000,000 per year. 

Vieques Sound, a small island just off 
Puerto Rico with some 35,000 acres, has re- 
cently been requisitioned by Uncle Sam 
and will, when completed, be the strongest 
naval and air base in the entire world. If 
we estimate that it will cost even one third 
as much as the British base at Singapore, 
then it will run more than $300,000,000. 
The present personnel at Isla Grande will 
be stepped up to include about 4,000 men 
and this does not even include the Army 
and Navy men at the new base of Punta 
Borinquen and Camp Buchanan. Uncle 
Sam is sparing nothing in making our 
“Pearl Harbor of the Atlantic” practically 
impregnable. But we must remember that 
all this vast expenditure of funds in Puerto 
Rico, while calculated to give the United 
States a stronger defence for the Panama 
Canal some 880 miles distant, has also 
brought some temporary boom to the Island 
in the form of prosperity. It was not altru- 
ism which prompted this new program, how- 
ever, and until this new phase of national 
defence came along, Puerto Rico had been 
apparently forgotten. 

Now, granted that American interests in 
this hemisphere are in jeopardy, it appears 
both logical and feasible to attempt to 
determine the future of the Island in the 
light of recent military and naval strate- 
gical importance. 

In my opinion, Puerto Rico stands less 
chance of getting either independence or 
statehood now than ever before. Economi- 
cally, it would be sheer madness to grant 
independence, and it is to be seriously 
doubted if the Island can stand the burden 
of statehood at this time. Perhaps this 
latter status is to be desired in the future 
and one day we may see another star ap- 
pear in Old Glory to symbolize the addition 
of Puerto Rico into the Union. 

What is the correct answer to the prob- 
lem? I believe it is a more specific and 
liberal autonomy. It is absurd to continue 
blindly to contend that the men sent down 
to Puerto Rico from Washington are ca- 
pable of understanding the many compli- 
cated local problems. It is just as ridiculous 
to contend that the local men are either not 
well qualified or else will not support Amer- 
ican interests in Puerto Rico or in the 
Caribbean. 

James R. Beverly, former Governor of 
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Puerto Rico, has lived there for many years. 
He would make an excellent choice. Dr. 
José Padin, ex-Commissioner of Education, 
Judge Martin Travieso, Chief Justice 
Emilio del Torro, and José M. Gallardo 
are other excellent examples of “local 
talent,” just to mention a few. 

If our future policy continues to include 
the appointment of Puerto Rico’s Governor, 
the first and most important gesture to 
make would be the appointment of a local 
man—whether he is a continental American 
or Puerto Rican makes little difference. 

The fact that our policy has been un- 
certain and vacillating, as far as setting 
forth a future for the Island is concerned, 
has caused much of the unrest in Puerto 
Rico. Once the United States takes a defi- 
nite and positive stand in setting forth cer- 
tain liberal principles, it will not be long 
before other Caribbean and Latin Ameri- 
can countries will take cognizance of this 
move. These countries watch Puerto Rico 
closely. They follow Puerto Rican prob- 
lems, and moreover, they watch the political 
and economic relations between the United 
States and Puerto Rico as indicative of 
the same relations between their own coun- 
try and that of the United States. Truly, 
Puerto Rico is their “barometer” ! 

If we would continue to carry out the 
“Good Neighbor” policy in the eyes of 
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Latin America, we should first apply those 
same principles of democracy to Puerto 
Rico and remove the political paradox 
there! 

If the United States is to become the 
citadel of defence for democracy against 
totalitarianism, despotism, and other forms 
of government now threatening this hemi- 
sphere, our first job is to set a good example 
at home. 

What we need is more understanding, 
more toleration, more study of detailed 
plans for the ultimate future of such prob- 
lems, and more decided effort to create 
good-will and friendship among people who 
deserve it. 

These are ideological patterns, but they 
are a step in the right direction toward the 
establishment of peace in this world and 
the creation of harmony in this chaotic era 
of discord. 

It might be popular to praise to the skies 
the American achievements and intentions 
in Puerto Rican relationships while damn- 
ing the selfishness and shortsightedness of 
those people. 

But that would leave us with the smug 
and complacent satisfaction that we have 
done so much in a heartless world which 
appreciates so little, rather than so little 
in an ailing world which needs so much. 





This nation is resolved to evade no issues and 
to face harsh facts. We believe that there can be 
created a safer and more prosperous world. We 
have the tools—the resources, the brains, the 
hands—with which to help make it such. But 
first the tide of force must be turned back. Once 





that is done, we and other nations can re-establish 
an open, cooperative economic life in which trade 
may increase, economic welfare may grow, civiliza- 
tion may advance, and the peaceful and benevolent 
instincts of masses of now prostrate people may 
once more flourish in the really worthwhile ways 


of life. 


Cordell Hull 
May 17, 1941 
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Is Brazil Having a Renaissance? 


By LILLIAN E. FISHER 





(Miss Fisher is a member of the Faculty of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, and 


spent last summer in South America.—Editor) 


HE casual tourist visiting such cities as 
Rio de Janeiro, Petropolis, Sao Paulo, 
and Santos thinks that Brazil has already 
had a Rennaissance. When a young Bra- 
zilian engineer was asked whether Brazil 
was having a Renaissance, he said, “No, 
my country is just beginning.” The tourist 
sees the modern improvements, wide streets, 
beautiful parks, elegant public buildings, 
and compares them favorably with those 
of his own country. The Brazilian engineer 
knows about the modernized cities and is 
proud of them, but he realizes what must 
still be done for the lower classes, for edu- 
cation, science and industry, so that his 
country can really take its place with the 
first-rate powers of the world. 


I 


It is certain that Brazil is advancing rap- 
idly under the mild and progressive dicta- 
torship of President Getulio Vargas. The 
traveler somehow gets the impression that 
Brazil is forging ahead. At present one 
feels this more in Brazil than in any other 
South American country. The young peo- 
ple seem to be overflowing with energy and 
many express the desire to visit the United 
States. The enthusiasm of the people for 
the United States is remarkable; even taxi 
drivers ask about it. The friendliness and 
courtesy of the people from the highest 
official to the humblest workmen are very 
generous. 

Many people speak English or are study- 
ing it; indeed the study of that language 
is compulsory in the schools. The govern- 
ment sends students, who have learned 
English at the Brazil American Institute, to 
college in the United States. In 1940 eight 
young people won this honor; some went to 
Johns Hopkins University and one to the 
University of Chicago. When one of the 
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high Brazilian officials was asked why so 
many people were studying English, he re- 
plied, “So that they can understand the 
American movies.” Most of the movies 
are in English and they spread knowledge 
of the English language and United States 
customs and ideas. The Grapes of Wrath, 
translated into Portuguese and Spanish, was 
one of the most popular books and movies 
in South America in 1940, Asked why the 
United States allowed such a book to be 
translated, a noted writer said that she 
thought it was a good thing because it 
showed that the United States also had 
problems; it would offset the idea that the 
United States was as it is represented by 
Hollywood and had no poverty. 

There are some beautiful moving picture 
theaters in Brazil which are well attended. 
Brazilians do not enjoy trashy pictures; 
they want the best. They laugh where they 
are supposed to laugh, even when they do 
not know English. A Brazilian educator 
believes that American movies are doing 
more for education in Brazil than any other 
agency, that they are more influential than 
schools and newspapers combined to make 
the Brazilians love the United States and 
also to make Americans out of them. 

The traveler feels at home in the big 
cities of Brazil. There are the familiar sky- 
scraper buildings, the latest thing in archi- 
tecture, beautiful theaters, large parks, fine 
apartment houses, large department stores, 
dime stores, and first class hotels. Rio has 
a subway and night clubs where there is 
the same kind of entertainment as in New 
York or Hollywood. The new residential 
sections in Rio and Sao Paulo look like 
districts in California cities. There are 
Golf Clubs and fine Jockey Clubs. Sao 
Paulo and Rio have stadiums as fine as 
anything in the United States. Football is 
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a popular sport, and little boys can be seen 
practicing it in vacant lots, quite as in the 
United States. 

The Associated Press Building is finer 
than most in the United States. It is 
a beautiful modern building of thirteen sto- 
ries with offices like parlors, fine rugs on the 
floors, and beautiful furniture made of the 
precious hard woods so common in Brazil. 
There is a large library, light and well ven- 
tilated, furnished and decorated with hard 
woods. The spacious auditorium is striking 
in appearance. It has comfortable seats, 
covered with rose-colored leather, and dark 
blue velvet draperies and curtains. There 
is a large recreation room in green, a room 
where all the newspapers are kept on dis- 
play, and a tea room with glass tables and 
chairs, opening out to a roof garden, from 
which there is a magnificent view of the 
city. The building is air-conditioned from 
top to bottom and is the latest word in 
architecture. The Press Association has 
one thousand members in Rio and alto- 
gether four thousand in Brazil. Mr. Moses, 
the head of the Association, is an energetic 
man who speaks perfect English. 

The new Chamber of Commerce Building 
is also of modern architecture, as well as 
all the new government buildings. 

The traveler feels that Brazil has had a 
Renaissance when he visits the Technical 
Institute of Sao Paulo and is shown through 
the building and well-equipped laboratories 
by a young man who has studied at Har- 
vard and speaks excellent English. It is 
the same when he sees the Medical College 
with its exceptionally fine modern buildings, 
eight auditoriums for lectures, laboratories, 
and library, and when he talks to the direc- 
tor who speaks like a North American. 
Rockefeller gave one million dollars for the 
College and Sao Paulo raised the other 
million. Pioneer work in regard to tropical 
diseases is being done in this institution. 

The Health Institute, with its marble en- 
trance, beautiful wrought iron doors, and 
hardwood office furniture, is another re- 
markable institution and as well equipped 
as any in the United States. Dr. Paul 
Souza, the director, studied at Johns Hop- 
kins University, is married to an American 
girl, and makes frequent trips to the United 
States. The Health Institute has an X-ray 
machine, a special Brazilian invention, 
which X-rays a person from head to foot 
at a cost of two cents. As a result the 
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Institute has X-rayed all the people in that 
part of the city. Brazil is far ahead of 
the United States in this respect, for in our 
country it costs more just to have teeth X- 
rayed. Sao Paulo also has a new million 
dollar hospital equal to any in our country. 

The traveler certainly believes that Bra- 
zil has had a great awakening when he visits 
the remarkable penitentiary at Sao Paulo. 
The grounds around it are like a beautiful 
park with many trees and flowers of all 
varieties. Above the door is the inscrip- 
tion: “Here through labor, discipline, and 
kindness a man is saved from the faults he 
has committed, and restored again to the 
community.” Inside the front hall and 
offices are like those in a fine hotel, with 
marble floors and beautiful furniture. The 
greatest surprise is the director who is a 
highly polished and cultured gentleman, 
speaking perfect English. In fact he is 
more like a sympathetic university profes- 
sor, who is willing to answer questions and 
impart information. He is enthusiastic 
about the work of the penitentiary in re- 
forming prisoners. The visitor can be taken 
through all parts of the building. There 
are no bars in the visitor’s room where the 
prisoners meet their friends. There are 
five stories of cells. Each one is large with 
plenty of air and light, has a polished hard- 
wood floor and comfortable furniture, and 
is very clean. Recreation patios are found 
everywhere and there are radios in the wide, 
airy, marble halls in some parts of the build- 
ing. There are fifteen school rooms, a large 
auditorium, a good library with excellent 
books from all parts of the world in several 
languages, a large music room, an art room, 
work rooms, a dental clinic, and a hospital. 

In the work rooms the prisoners are mak- 
ing beautiful hardwood furniture for the 
government buildings and are paid a small 
wage. In the art room there are very re- 
markable paintings, even religious pictures, 
such as “Christ by the Sea of Galilee” and 
others. Prisoners with artistic ability are 
trained there and some become good artists. 
The traveler cannot believe it when the 
director tells him that many of those men 
are murderers, but Brazil does not practice 
capital punishment. In the music room the 
prison band plays the Brazilian national 
anthem and then “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” with great gusto. In the auditorium 
one may hear Grand Opera well rendered 
by a chorus containing some excellent 
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voices. The traveler sees the clean bake 
shop and kitchens, where coffee is served 
to him, the hospital, clinics, and other de- 
partments. 

Nowhere can any sign of despair be seen 
among the prisoners. They all learn a 
trade, obtain a small salary while learning 
it, and, when released, the government finds 
work for them. There is a farm of one 
hundred acres around the penitentiary 
where practically all the food, consisting of 
tropical fruits and vegetables, is raised. 
The traveler is surprised to see flowers 
everywhere; this seems to be a sign of hope. 
Out of six thousand prisoners freed up to 
1940 only one hundred and sixty-seven had 
to return for a second term—a truly as- 
tounding record not found, as far as I know, 
in the United States. 

Travelers ought always to see the famous 
Snake Farm, where serum to treat poison- 
ous bites is made in up-to-date laboratories 
and is sent to all parts of the world. 

The Goodyear Rubber Tire Factory em- 
ploying five hundred men is an example of 
progressive industry. Most of the capital 
invested is American, but three-fourths of 
the investors are Brazilians. The Brazilian 
worker is an expert and learns as rapidly as 
any workman anywhere. He has amazing 
mental alertness and is especially fitted for 
mechanical work. When a factory in Minas 
Geraes imported new German machinery, 
the Brazilian workmen astonished the Ger- 
man experts by learning to use it much 
more quickly than expected. The factory 
makes, besides tires, shoe heels cut from 
waste rubber, and fiber for the cloth used 
in tires. It has its own cement plant, also. 

In 1937 a new steel plant was erected in 
Rio de Janeiro, although Brazil had, in 
1600, the first iron foundry on the American 
continent. Brazil does not altogether favor 
mass production as do we in the United 
States, but it is making strides in industry. 
With the great abundance of raw materials 
found in the country, it should continue to 
progress for many years to come. 

At the government Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station important experiments are 
being made, especially with coffee and 
quinine trees. Brazil wants to regain the 
quinine trade of the world again. Trees 
stolen from Brazil in the colonial period 
were taken to Java and the Dntch East 
Indies; these places have had a monopoly 
of the trade ever since. 





II 


When one meets an educated, well-to-do 
Brazilian, one is greatly impressed with his 
culture and refinement. If the Brazilian is 
under forty, he will know how to speak 
French and English in addition to Spanish 
and Portuguese, and perhaps, German. He 
has an enormous intellectual appetite and 
knows much more about the United States 
than we do about Brazil. If he is a writer 
or artist, he will be a very good one, known 
in Europe but very likely not in the United 
States. His wife may be even better in- 
formed than he, because there is often real 
brilliancy to be found in Brazilian women. 
Some are internationally known. In 1934 
women won the vote, but it is a privilege 
which they have yet had little opportunity 
to use. In Rio some hold government posi- 
tions, mostly minor ones, and are in busi- 
ness, yet this is not the case in other cities. 
A highly educated and prominent Brazilian 
woman says that she has more faith in 
women than in men building a better Brazil. 
She thinks that if intelligent women of all 
classes and religions cooperate, great prog- 
ress can be made. 

The leader of the Girl Scouts, of whom 
there are one thousand in Rio, is a fine 
looking, intelligent young woman speaking 
perfect English. She says that seclusion in 
the home is breaking down in Brazil and 
girls now go out at night unchaperoned in 
groups of three, but they must usually re- 
turn home by nine-thirty. More parents 
wish their daughters to join the organiza- 
tion than ever before, but they do not want 
the Scouts to be taken over by the govern- 
ment as has been done by Hitler in Ger- 
many. The Boy Scouts are under the direc- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

III 

The young engineer, who said that his 
country was just beginning, saw the other 
side of the picture, which government-con- 
ducted travelers do not always see. He 
realizes that Brazil is not as strong as it 
seems despite its great size and resources. 
It is divided by dangerous sectionalism. 
There are from four to eight entirely dif- 
ferent geographical areas, and transporta- 
tion facilities need to be developed into the 
interior of the country for convenience of 
travel and commerce. 
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Brazil is cursed with inequality of wealth. 
The engineer knows that the charm of his 
nation is mixed with pathos. He sees 
wealthy Brazil at play at the famous Jockey 
Club, at the modern night clubs, and on 
Copocabana Beach, one of the most beauti- 
ful beaches in the world, and poverty- 
stricken Brazil starving in hillside slums. 
He sees the nation undernourished in the 
midst of plenty, because the people do not 
know how to make use of proper food, even 
if they can obtain it. They try to live on 
a limited number of foods. Scientists fear 
that there is some deficiency in the soil 
which helps cause malnutrition. The great- 
est difficulty in the Goodyear Rubber Tire 
Factory is that new employees are nearly 
all undernourished. This is remedied by 
the company, which furnishes the work- 
man a nourishing and well-balanced meal 
each day for only six cents. 

The young Brazilian engineer knows that 
the nation is illiterate as a whole, although 
there are some fine educational institutions 
in the large cities. But there are not 
enough schools even in the big cities. In 
Rio de Janeiro, one of the most progressive 
places, mothers have difficulty in getting 
their children into schools. A family with 
four sons to educate may get one into a 
public school for one year. It has to pay 
for as many of the others as the private 
schools will take. But there are too few 
of these. 

Teachers are poorly paid, schools are 
crowded, and much more equipment is 
needed. In the southern states teachers 
receive six dollars a month and in Rio seven 
dollars. The average salary of the univer- 
sity professor is only eighty dollars a month 
consequently he must have several posi- 
tions to support his family and his social 
standing. 

There is a tendency, too, says the young 
Brazilian to be lax in the schools and uni- 
versities as to examinations. 

Illiteracy is still high—sixty to eighty- 
five percent in some parts of the country. 
The country has tried different educational 
systems—first the English, then the French, 
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and later the German, resulting in con- 
fusion. The University of Sao Paulo is 
now trying six systems. 

The young engineer realizes that under 
the mild dictatorship of President Vargas 
the people, having no legislature, are not 
obtaining the necessary political training. 
The president’s excuse for closing Congress 
in 1937 was to save expense. He said that 
the legislators, receiving two hundred mil- 
reis a day, were the highest paid officials 
in the country. Now this money is being 
saved for other things. 

Theater and press have been absolutely 
controlled by the state for a long time, 
and speech must be guarded even between 
friends. Three newspapers in the capital 
are subsidized by the German Embassy 
and give only pro-Nazi news. Thus it 
is impossible to learn all the news from 
the newspapers. 

Brazil is still a country with unabsorbed 
minorities from Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
This affects the unity of the nation and 
creates problems, the issue of which can- 
not be foretold. The totalitarian govern- 
ments have taken advantage of the situa- 
tion. They have given Brazilian students 
free trips to their countries and free tuition 
in their universities, expecting to make 
totalitarians of them. They have sent pro- 
fessors to Brazil to spread their ideas and 
make converts. When the war began, the 
German consulates doubled and trebled and 
they took young Brazilian law students 
into their offices. Germans penetrated the 
army and economic life of the country and 
tried to obtain a foothold in every possible 
manner. 

If Brazil with so much ability finds a 
way to order her own house, keep out the 
subversive foreign influence, and work out 
her unsolved problems, she will indeed have 
a real Renaissance. Security will then 
come to her depressed millions. They will 
be assured a larger proportion of national 
wealth, disease will be exterminated, edu- 
cation will be provided for all the people, 
and her political life will be redeemed in 
the direction of greater democracy. 





























N. E. A. Promotes Good-Neighbor 


Education in High Schools 


By JOSHUA HOCHSTEIN 


(Mr. Hochstein is Chairman of the Committee on Inter-American Relations of the National 


Education Association.—Editor) 


N THE entire field of inter-American 
relations in education no phase is more 
grievously neglected perhaps than that of 
the secondary schools. The existing pro- 
gram of teacher and student exchanges be- 
tween the Americas is limited to the college 
and university level. Similarly all other 
educational interchange for the purpose of 
building inter-American cultural relations 
is being carried on above the high-school 
range. In addition, few of the country’s 
thousands of high schools offer their pupils 
an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the history and contemporary civilization 
of the other Americas. The course in 
American History deals exclusively with 
the United States; the Spanish courses give 
but slight attention to the study of the peo- 
ples of Hispanic America; music and art 
courses ignore the contributions of Latin 
America to these fields. The only consis- 
tent attempt to implement the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy through education can be found 
at the present time in certain colleges and 
universities where pertinent courses are 
offered. 

There can be little doubt about the need 
to make inter-American friendship an ob- 
jective of public education both on the ele- 
mentary-school and secondary-school level, 
if the Good Neighbor Policy of the govern- 
ment is to be translated into a pattern of 
popular conduct. The gravity of omitting 
these schools from the program of education 
for inter-American friendship was pointed 
out by the EpucaTIoNAL Poticres Com- 
MISSION in its pamphlet “For THESE AMER- 
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1cas”, published in June, 1940, in the fol- 

lowing words: 
Notwithstanding familiarity with each 
other’s cultures, the peoples of Western Europe 
have not yet achieved .. . friendship among 
themselves. Why? While the European uni- 
versities, scientists, artists, and travelers carried 
on their education for international friendship, 
the European elementary and secondary schools, 
with the conspicuous exception of those in a few 
countries, have steadfastly educated for a more 
and more intense nationalism. 
Education for inter-American friendship needs 
university exchanges ... but it needs some- 
thing more. 
The greatest need is for education for inter- 
American friendship in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 


To help to implement the education pol- 
icy expressed in the above quotation, the 
Department of Secondary Teachers of The 
National Education Association set up its 
Committee on Inter-American Relations, 
with the following main objectives: 


1) To stimulate in the high schools of the coun- 
try the introduction of adequate courses on 
the history of Latin America and on the 
relations between the United States and the 
other Americas; the broadening of the 
courses in art and music to acquaint our 
youth with the art and music of the Latin 
Americans. 

At the present time this important function 
of public education is being carried on as 
an extra-curricular activity through the Pan 
American Club, which reaches only a hand- 
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~~ 


4) 


ful of the pupils of the secondary school. 
To know all of the Americas is the first duty 
of all Americans, and, therefore, our high- 
school curriculum should be so oriented as 
to discharge this prime duty of the Ameri- 
can public school in the great effort toward 
hemispheric unity. 

To stimulate the coordination of the thou- 
sands of Pan American Clubs into a na- 
tional student movement for inter-American 
unity. Organized into the Pan American 
Student League of the United States, our 
young people would not only have the 
proper instrumentality through which to 
play their part in inter-American rapproche- 
ment, but would also have the agency for a 
genuinely American youth movement in 
which they could satisfy their natural ideal- 
istic aspirations toward international peace 
and brotherhood. 

A coordinated national Pan American stu- 
dent movement would also make it possible 
to bring forth a richer program of activities, 
through the pooling of resources and the 
cooperative exchange of ideas and materials. 
To provide a national clearing house for 
the exchange of information, materials, sug- 
gestions and procedures found effective in 
inter-American educational activities in the 
high schools. 

To cooperate with the Division of Cultural 
Relations of the Department of State, the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of The 
Pan American Union, and the U. S. Office 
of Education in the building of better inter- 
American relations in the field of educa- 
tion. 


Toward the achievement of the above 
listed objectives, this Committee on Inter- 
American Relations has initiated the fol- 
lowing activities: 


1) 


PUBLICATIONS: 

a) Greater America: Its official bulletin, 
originally published as a mimeographed 
bulletin, has been appearing since Feb- 
ruary, 1941, as a special section of “Sec- 
ondary Education,” official organ of the 
Department of Secondary Teachers. 
Greater America carries brief articles on 
the needs and problems of inter-American 
education, pertinent bibliographies, short 
book reviews, news oi activities in the 
field of inter-American education, and 
also useful materials for class and club. 
Greater America is edited by the Chair- 
man of the Committee. 


2) 


3 


4 


~~ 


~ 
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b) The Pan American Club and its Activi- 
ties, by Joshua Hochstein: This is a 
manual fer present and prospective fac- 
ulty advisers of Pan American Clubs. 
Our Good Neighbors in Latin America, 
A Study Guide, by Joshua Hochstein. 
This presents a course of study in the 
civilization of the Other Americas in out- 
line form, with specific bibliographies 
for all topics and sub-topics. 

d) Special Circulars on various topics of 
interest to teachers and students. 

The Pan American Student League of the 

United States: The Committee on Inter- 

American Relations proposed the formation 

of this national student organization, inte- 

grating all existing Pan American student 
leagues and clubs, in a letter sent to the 
heads of al] organizations. This letter, pub- 
lished in the December, 1940, issue of “Sec- 
ondary Education,” has already brought 
fruit. The Pan American Student Forum, 
with headquarters in Dallas, Texas, has signi- 
fied its approval in principle of the Commit- 
tee’s proposal. The Texas State Convention 
of the Forum voted its unanimous approval, 

and the proposal is on the agenda of a 

series of other state conventions of various 

units of this important Southwestern or- 
ganization. Miss Fletcher Ryan Wickham, 

Executive Secretary of the Forum, is in 

charge of negotiations, on behalf of the Com- 

mittee, with other Leagues in the West and 

South. 

A National Clearing House: This is grad- 

ually coming into being through the Com- 

mittee’s bulletin, Greater America, which 
welcomes reports from high-school teachers 
throughout the country on their inter-Ameri- 
can activities in class and club. Thus 

Greater America will become the medium 

through which the country’s secondary teach- 

ers can tell each other of their needs, 
problems, accomplishments and methods of 
solution. 

Relations with Latin-American Schools and 

Educators: The Committee has already 

established direct contact with a large num- 

ber of teachers and educational institutions 
in the Latin-American Republics. The fol- 
lowing types of contacts have been made: 

a) Exchange of publications with educa- 
tional reviews of schools, teachers’ or- 
ganizations, education ministries and 
other official departments. 

b) Correspondence with schools and teachers. 
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c) Regular reports to Latin American teach- 
ers, schools and educational authorities 
on Pan American activities in our second- 
ary schools. 

d) Press releases sent to Latin-American 
newspapers and magazines, including ar- 
ticles on the work of the Committee and 
the effort of North American secondary 
schools and teachers to help the cause 
of inter-American understanding through 
education. 


In the way outlined above, the Commit- 
tee on Inter-American Relations is endeav- 
oring to carry out what it believes to be 
the mission of inter-American education. 
Realizing that the unity of the people of 
the United States, expressed in our motto— 
“E Pluribus Unum’’—is to a very large 
measure the achievement of the public 
school, the Committee feels that the unity 
of the Americas can also be assured through 
effective implementation through education. 
To reach the people, who must practice this 
hemispheric unity in their daily lives, the 
secondary school is an indispensable in- 
strumentality. Too long have Latin-Amer- 
ican studies been regarded as the exclusive 
field of the post-graduate specialist. While 
there is indeed a great need for more highly 
trained specialists, inter-American friend- 
ship can never be the result of specializa- 
tion in the graduate seminar. The people 
must learn the ways of inter-American 
friendship in the people’s schools—the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the 
country. 

The Committee on Inter-American Re- 
lations bespeaks the cooperation of all 
teachers in the country’s high schools and 
of all other Americans interested in this 
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great and worthy cause. The Committee’s 
bulletin, Greater America, will welcome 
communications, suggestions, criticisms, re- 
ports and news. 

Its materials may be obtained on request 
from the Chairman. 

The Committee also distributes a 45- 
page pamphlet, published by the Evander 
Childs High School, New York City, pre- 
senting a collection of lessons in all second- 
ary subjects with an inter-American moti- 
vation. This pamphlet demonstrates how 
all high-school subjects can serve the objec- 
tive of better inter-American relations 
through understanding and knowledge of 
the other Americas. These lessons, repre- 
sentative of many others still in manuscript 
form, were actually taught in the regular 
classes of the Evander Childs High School. 

The national policy of defending all the 
Americas against aggression, to which this 
nation is now pledged by the law of the 
land, expresses our belief that our Hemis- 
phere can no more be half free and half 
slave than our Country was able to be. 
The Americas, from the extreme north to 
the extreme south, must be the home of 
democracy. To make that possible, public 
education must foster in the minds and 
hearts of all our American peoples a thought 
and sentiment of brotherhood and mutual 
fealty. Our public schools must now also 
teach for loyalty to the Union of American 
Republics as successfully and effectively as 
they have been teaching our youth for 
loyalty to thé Union of States. Just as we 
have learned to live in cooperation with 
the citizens of all the states, so we must 
learn to live in cooperation with the peoples 
of all the Americas. 





The great end of instruction is not to stamp 
our minds on the young, but to stir up their own; 
not to make them see with our eyes, but to look 
inquiringly and steadily with their own; not to 
give them a definite amount of knowledge, but to 
inspire a fervent love of truth; not to form an 


outward regularity, but to touch inward springs; 
not to burden the memory, but to quicken and 
strengthen the power of thought, to awaken the 
conscience, so that they may discern and approve 
for themselves what is everlastingly right and 
good. William Ellery Channing. 





Recent Latin American Books 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


1. Backgrounds 


Art in Ancient Mexico. Selected and photo- 
graphed from the collection of Diego Rivera. 
By Gilbert Médione and Marie-Thérése Pinto. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 
XXVI, [182]. Illus. Map. $10.00). 


An elaborate work with 259 photographs of pre- 
Columbian sculpture from several Mexican states 
and by a number of Mexican culture groups; with 
an interpretative introduction. 


PicturE Map GeocrAPHY OF SOUTH AMERICA. By 
Vernon Quinn with illustrations by Paul Spener 
Johst. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes, 1941. 
Pp. [VI], 112. Illus. Maps. $1.50). 


A geo-historical picture geography book for 
children in the middle grades, and for adults also. 


2. The Colonial Period 


Tue DEFENSES OF SPANISH FLoripA, 1565 to 1763. 
By Verne E. Chatelain. (Washington, Carnegie 
Institution, 1941. Pp. VIII, 192. Illus. Maps). 


One of a series of carefully prepared studies 
undertaken in connection with the St. Augustine 
Historical Program of Restoration; with photo- 
graphs and 22 large maps. 


Tue Missions oF CALiForNIA. By Will Connell. 
(New York: Hastings House, 1941. Pp. 105. 
Illus. Map. $2.00). 


A superbly illustrated record of the architec- 
tural characteristics of the Spanish California mis- 
sions of the eighteenth century. 


SPANISH COLONIAL FurNiTURE. By A. D. Wil- 
liams. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 
1941. Pp. VIII, 136. Illus. $3.00). 


A brief treatise on Spanish colonial furniture, 
together with designs and directions for construct- 
ing 57 pieces of authentic Spanish tables, desks, 
chairs, benches, book cases, chests, etc., illustrated 
with photographs, working drawings, and speci- 
fications. 


3. Independence Period 


Lanps OF New Wortp Neicusors. By Hans 
Christian Adamson. (New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1941. Pp. XII, 593. $3.50). 


A summary of the history and development of 
each country in the Western Hemisphere; well 


written and interesting, with a good working bib- 
liography and an excellent index. 


Tue BattLe oF SoutnH America. By Albert E. 
Carter. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1941. Pp. 332. Illus. Maps. $2.75). 


A condensed discussion of Latin American prob- 
lems and conditions in the light of the Battle of 
France, the Battle of Britain, and the Battle of 
Russia. 


MEET THE SoutH AMERICANS. By Carl Crow. 
Drawings by Oscar Ogg. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. Pp. VIII, 350. Illus. Map. 
$3.00). 


Another hasty travel book about South America, 
of which there are already too many mediocre 
ones. 


Yucatan. By Lawrence Dame. (New York: 
Random House, 1941. Pp. [X], 374. Illus. 
$3.00). 


The old and new Yucatan and its people, writ- 
ten by a traveler long familiar with the region; 
excellently illustrated. 


PATTERN OF Mexico. By Clifford Gessler. Tllus- 
trated by E. H. Suydam. (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1941. Pp. XVI, 442. 
Illus. $5.00). 


An excellent appreciative study of Mexico and 
its people, illustrated superbly in black and white; 
with a good bibliography and an index. 


Picturep GerocraPpHy. By Marguerite Henry. 
Pictures by Kurt Wiese. (Chicago: Albert 
Whitman and Co., 6 volumes, 1941. Illus. Maps. 
50 cents each). 


A series of story and picture accounts of indi- 
vidual countries: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Panama, and the West Indies; simply written and 
illustrated in colors for children. 


GuaATEMALA Art Crafts. By Pedro J. Lemos. 
(Worcester: The Davis Press, Inc., 1941. Pp. 
40. Illus. Maps). 


An excellently illustrated account of Guatemalan 
textiles, pottery, metal work, and ancient sculp- 
turing. 
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Tue PacEANT oF SouTH AMERICAN History. By 
Anne Merriman Peck. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1941. Pp. X, 405. Illus. Maps. 
$3.00). 


A survey of South American history from 
earliest times to the present; well told and illus- 
trated. 


STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN NATIONS, 
1940. Edited by Elizabeth Phelps. (Washing- 
ton: Inter-American Statistical Institute, 1941. 
Pp. XXXII, 842. Tables. $2.00). 


“A compendium of statistical services and acti- 
vities in twenty-two nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” printed in English and the language of 
each country. 


Tue Fork Cutture or Yucatan. By Robert 
Redfield. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. Pp. XXIV. 416. Illus. Map). 


A study of Yucatan today, with contrasts be- 
tween primitive Maya Indian life and urban Span- 
ish civilization as shown in four widely different 
communities in the peninsula. 


Latin America. A descriptive survey. By Wil- 
liam Lytle Schurz. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc. 1941. Pp. 378. $3.75). 


An historical survey and interpretation of Latin 
America with emphasis on the period since inde- 
pendence by an expert in the field. 


Pan AMERICAN DICTIONARY AND TRAVEL GUIDE. 
By Lewis L. Sell. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1941. Pp. XVI, 678. $2.50). 


A combination English-Spanish and Spanish- 
English dictionary and statistical travel guide, 
revised from the first edition of 1935; of value to 
all United States travelers in Latin America. 


Brazit. LAND OF THE Future. By Stefan Zweig. 
Translated by Andrew St. James. (New York: 
The Viking Press, 1941. Pp. [IV], 282. Maps. 
$3.00). 


A combined analysis and travel account based on 
six months in the country. 


4. International Relations 


Tue Economic DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN HEMI- 
SPHERE: A Stupy In Conriicts. (Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. Pp. 
170. $1.00). 


A thought-provoking symposium of the Latin 
American Economic Institute with contributions 
by Richard F. Behrendt, J. F. Normano, Fred 
Lavis, H. B. Davis, Rodigrues Silva, E. B. Die- 
trich, Scott Nearing, and the National Planning 
Association. 


Economic RELATIONS BETWEEN THE AMERICAS. 
By Mordecai Ezekiel. 


(New York: Carnegie 
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Endowment for International Peace, 1941. Pp. 


76. Maps). 


How the present war has affected United States- 
Latin American trade and other economic rela- 
tions; with statistical tables. 


Tue BATTLE For SoutH America. By H. Haas. 
(Washington: Educational Research Bureau, 
1941. Pp. 12. 10 cents). 


A survey of Nazi influence in Latin America 
and what the United States can do about it. 


Export SURPLUSES AND Import NEEDS OF SOUTH 
America. By Charles E. Noyes. (New York: 
Editorial Research Reports, July, 1941. Pp. 23- 
39). 


A concise summary of strategic materials avail- 
able in South America, export and import prob- 
lems, and the value and quantity of goods in their 
foreign trade. 


SoutH AMERICA AND HEMISPHERE DEFENSE. By 
J. Frep Rippy. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1941. Pp. XII, 101. $1.50). 


Four essays dealing with the political, economic, 


and diplomatic relations of the United States with 
South America. 


Tue UNITED STATES AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF 


Latin AMERICA, 1800-1830. By Arthur P. 
Whitaker. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1941. Pp. XX, 632. $3.75). 


The Albert Shaw lectures for 1938, dealing in 
scholarly detail with a critical period in United 
States-Latin American relations; with a biblio- 
graphical note and indexes. 


5. Miscellaneous 


By 
Library of 


CoLoMBIAN GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
James B. Childs. (Washington: 
Congress, 1941. Pp. 41). 


A valuable compilation first published in the 
Proceedings of the Inter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association by a member of the 
council of that organization. 


Guipe To LipRARIES AND ARCHIVES IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND THE WeEsT INpDIES, PANAMA, BER- 
MUDA, AND BritisH GUIANA, supplemented with 
information on private libraries, book binding, 
book selling, and printing. By Arthur E. 
Gropp. (New Orleans: Middle America Re- 
search Institute, The Tulane University of 
Louisiana, 1941. Pp. XVIII, 721. Illus. Map). 


A carefully prepared, invaluable guide, with 
items classified by countries with appropriate sub- 
divisions; with photographs of libraries and 
archives. 


A bibliography 
(Washing- 


Latin AMERICAN BACKGROUNDS. 
prepared by the research division. 
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ton: National Educational Association of the 
United States, 1941. Pp. 48. 25 cents). 


Ten classified lists of 714 references for teachers 
in high school and the grades, as well as colleges; 
together with an appendix of “Teaching aids.” 


6. Fiction for Adults 


Broap AND ALIEN IS THE WortD. By Ciro Ale- 
gria. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. 
Pp. [IV], 434. $2.75). 


The Latin American prize novel, by a Peruvian 
author, dealing with the struggles of a Peruvian 
town against a great landed proprietor; written 
with deep understanding of Latin American social 
problems. 


Bomss Burst Once. A novel of adventure. By 
Granville Church. (New York: M.S. Mill Co., 
Inc., 1941. Pp. 249. $2.00). 


How an international spy ring was thwarted in 
Central America, in its efforts against our con- 
tinental defense. 


7. Stories for Children 


Wincs Arounp SoutH America. By Alice Dal- 
gliesh with pictures by Katherine Milhous. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. 
[IV], 158. Illus. Maps. $2.50). 


The record of a flight around South America, 
told for older children, beautifully illustrated in 
black and white drawings and water colors, printed 
in six colors. 


Tue Story OF THE OTHER AMERICA. By Richard 
Gill and Helen Hoke. Illustrated by Manuel 
Rivera Regalado. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1941. Pp. [X], 56. Illus. Maps. $2.00). 


A pictorial history of South America, for chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 13, well written 
and profusely illustrated. 


In London 


Sign in small confectioner’s window: 
No Cigarettes 
No Matches 
No Sweets 
No Chocolates 
(Thank God, we still have our health!) 
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Chairman Davis announced in October that Red 
Cross war relief to the value of $49,753,515 has 
been given in the past 25 months to the nations 
of Europe, Asia and the Middle East by and 
through the American Red Cross. This figure in- 
cludes shipments and commitments through Sep- 
tember 30. Beside this $200,000 worth of medical 
and hospital supplies were sent in mid-October 
to the U.S.S.R. from England. 


. 


The first Minister of Iceland to the United 
States, Mr. Thor Thors, presented his letters of 
credence to the President on November 21. He 
stated that Iceland formed a parliament and a re- 
public as long ago as the year 930. 


The American Library Association has an- 
nounced the establishment of the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Library in Mexico City. The new library is 
under the direction of Harry M. Lydenberg, until 
recently Director of the New York Public Library. 
It will contain primarily United States publica- 
tions and will emphasize service to students. 


“How Libraries May Serve,” a new defense 
education pamphlet, has just been issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education. “When people are burn- 
ing books in other parts of the world,” says Com- 
missioner Studebaker, “we ought to be distribut- 
ing them with greater vigor; for books are among 
our best allies in the fight to make democracy 
work.” 

A unique asset in the teaching of modern 
European history has been presented to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, according to a recent 
issue of School and Society, in the form of phono- 
graphic recordings of speeches made in Germany 
by leaders of the Weimar Republic and of the in- 
cipient Nazi movement during the period 1929- 
1933. The donor, Robert M. W. Kempner, was 
chief legal adviser of the Prussian State Police 
System under the Weimar Republic and is now 
associated with the Institute of Local and State 
Government of the University. The recordings 
of speeches by Nazi leaders, including Hitler, 
came into Dr. Kempner’s possession when they 
were confiscated by the police in raids on early 
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Nazi headquarters in Berlin. All other copies of 
some of these records are believed to have been 
destroyed by Hitler followers when they took over 
the government. 


An American Consulate is being established at 
Antigua, Leeward Islands, British West Indies. 


. . . 


Representatives of the Governments of Argen- 
tina, Australia, Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States convened this fall in Washing- 
ton at the Department of Agriculture to discuss 
world wheat problems. 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, 
American consular officers abroad issued 57,573 
quota, and 21,757 nonquota immigration visas, 
making a total of 79,330 immigration visas, as 
compared with a total of 82,666 immigration visas 
issued in the fiscal year 1939, and as compared 
with a total of 74,948 such visas in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1938. 


An advisory Commission for the Adjustment 
of Foreign Students was appointed in 1940 by 
the President. This Commission considers particu- 
larly the problems of foreigners on the campus 
and works in the interest of international under- 
standing and inter-American solidity. 


After months of negotiation Mexico and the 
United States reached on November 19 agreements 
on long-pending mutual problems. These range 
from adjustment of property claims and completion 
of the Mexican section of the Inter-American 
Highway to the stabilization of the Mexican peso. 
A reciprocal trade agreement was also agreed to 
in principle. 


A government-printed booklet has been dis- 
tributed throughout all educational centers in 
Mexico for teachers to use in familiarizing stu- 
dents with the good-neighbor policy. The ideals 
of Mekxico’s doctrines are featured in simple 
language and an excellent résumé of the present- 
day Nazi ideology is presented in sharp contrast. 
The conclusions drawn are that the United States 
of Mexico should be 100 per cent with the United 
States of America and all other nations of the 
hemisphere in their foreign policy and that its 
cooperation ought to be wholehearted. 
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The interchange of teachers, with the end in 
mind of furthering the knowledge of Hispanic- 
American culture, has been arranged by the edu- 
cational authorities of Mexico and the Republic 
of Chile. 


In spite of war the number of foreign students 
in United States colleges and Universities has not 
decreased. This is said to be due primarily to the 
great increase in Latin American students coming 
to this country lately. 


Travel grants have been awarded by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States under the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1942 to thirty-seven stu- 
dents from the other American republics, as part 
of the program to develop closer inter-American 
relations. These grants were made available to 
persons who otherwise would not have been able 
to take advantage of scholarships which had been 
awarded them in the United States, principally 
through the Institute of International Education 
of New York, New York. Payment of their 
necessary travel expenses from their homes to 
this country and return was authorized under 
an appropriation voted by the 77th Congress. 


. . 


The President has approved the appointment 
of an Art Committee to advise the Department 
of State, through the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions, regarding the stimulation of artistic inter- 
change among the American republics and the 
coordination of activities in this country which 
concern inter-American art. 


The reciprocal trade agreement treaty be- 
tween the United States and Argentina, signed 
Cctober 14, was the first comprehensive commercial 
treaty between the two nations since 1853. Its 
completion is considered in both countries as a 
mile-stone in Pan American relations. 


. 


When the first national census was taken in 
Argentina in 1863 the total population was re- 
corded as 1,877,000, of which 11.3 per cent were 
foreign born. Today, although immigration has 
been practically at a standstill since 1930, official 
estimates placed the population last year at 
13,130,000, of which 19 per cent are foreign born. 


. . . 


The Near East College Association has had 
recent word that all of the member colleges have 
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begun the fall term with good enrolments. In 
spite of the tenseness of conditions inevitable in 
the Near East at the present time the work of 
these American institutions is to be continued with 
undiminished vigor. 


The American University of Beirut, together 
with International College, opened for its seventy- 
fifth year on October 1. The siege of Beirut in 
June left the campus entirely unharmed. The en- 
rolment at the opening was somewhat larger 
than that of October 1940, from which the all- 
time record of 1,992 students was reached for 
the whole year. This is astounding in view of 
the events of last spring and summer. It is the 
clearest evidence yet received of the present sta- 
bility of conditions in Syria and Lebanon. For- 
tunately for the University a large proportion of 
the faculty members who were evacuated to 
Palestine and Egypt before the Syrian campaign 
have been able to return to their posts at Beirut 
for the opening of the school year. 


Older persons in the peace movement will hear 
with regret of the death in Geneva, on the 7th of 
April, 1941, of Dr. Ludwig Quidde, aged 83. Dr. 
Quidde was for many years president of the 
Munich Peace Society, and president of the 16th 
International Peace Congress at Munich. He was 
a winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, a member of 
the Bavarian Landtag, a historian and a member 
of the Munich Royal Academy of Science. He 
was a courageous advocate of peace, and suf- 
fered for his views both imprisonment and ban- 
ishment from his native country. 


The Chinese Currency Stabilization Board, re- 
cently established in Chungking, represents a co- 
operative effort of the Chinese, American, and 
British governments to stabilize the dollar and 
sterling value of the yuan as well as the yuan 
value of the dollar and the pound. 

Certain Chinese economists and editors have 
suggested that the Stabilization Board abandon 
the Shanghai foreign exchange market entirely 
and utilize the stabilization fund for the promo- 
tion of the foreign trade of Free China. At this 
writing, however, the Board has decided to con- 
tinue to allocate foreign exchange for the im- 
portation of foodstuffs and fuels and other necessi- 
ties into Shanghai and to carry out certain meas- 
ures which will prevent enemies and speculators 
from securing foreign exchange. 
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By M. S. CALL 


THE CONTINENTAL Concress. By Edmund Cody 
Burnett. Pp. 726 and index. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1941. Price $6. 


Dr. Burnett has lately edited a monumental 
work, in six volumes, “The Letters of Members 
of the Continental Congress,” which was com- 
pleted in 1936. 

Using information gleaned in preparing the 
larger work, he has been able, in one thick but 
delightful volume, to tell the story of the old 
congress, “untainted by predilections, and with as 
little bias as possible for one who through a good 
many years has seemed to himself to be dwelling 
on terms of intimacy with the men who stride, 
majestically or stumblingly, through these pages.” 
They are the men who laid the foundations of 
this nation and for the most part in “sense and 
sanity.” Because Dr. Burnett does know so 
well and intimately those members of the Con- 
tinental Congress, as well as the Journals of Con- 
gress itself, he makes his story a living, human 
narrative, whimsical, here and there, appreciative 
and interpretative all the way. 

One senses anew the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties faced by the Congress; the differences 
and jealousies between the states, the general fear 
of a standing army when the war of the Revolu- 
tion had to be fought, all the almost fatal fiscal 
difficulties, and reconciliation of welfare conflicts. 
Often enough Congress seemed to be doomed to 
make bricks without straw. 

Though Dr. Burnett makes no point of it, any 
reader who has followed debates on a League of 
Nations, or other international federation, will find 
familiar ground in the struggles of these men to 
foresee the future results of any act they were con- 
sidering. But the fact that they did study, re- 
hearse and practice federal government had much 
to do with the final framing and adoption of an 
acceptable Federal Constitution, drafted in Phila- 
delphia in 1787, by those statesmen many of whom 
were also members of the Continental Congress. 

The book is, historically, too interesting and 
entertaining not to read from cover to cover. 
It is also, perforce, suggestive for persons in- 
terested in problems of organization and govern- 
ment today. 


PREREQUISITES TO PEACE IN THE Far East. By 
Nathaniel Peffer. Pp. 115 and index. New 
York, International Secretariat of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1940. Price $1. 


While prepared by Mr. Peffer, Associate Pro- 
fessor of International Relations, Columbia Uni- 
versity, this book in the Inquiry Series of the In- 
stitute, has been submitted also to qualified ad- 
visors selected by the organization in advance. 
The study looks into political and economic con- 
ditions which have contributed to the policies of 
the Western Powers in the Far East, to Japanese 
policy and also to that of China. 
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In the light of conditions as they are, the author 
suggests possible methods of adjustment for 
specific problems. He also lists major issues likely 
to call for adjustment in the post-war period. He 
believes that there are methods which are prac- 
ticable for promoting the security and peaceful 
development of the Far East. 

While he considers quite impartially Japan’s 
legitimate needs and China’s, too, he believes that 
after this war China will still be the “center of 
gravity in the East.” But the elements of the 
problem must be met and solved as much in the 
West as in the East; they seem to lie in the fields 
of science as applied to production and distribu- 
tion. 


A Great EXPERIMENT, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By 
Viscount Cecil. Pp. 372 and index. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1941. Price $3.50. 


Lord Robert Cecil evidently has in mind in this 
so-called Autobiography not so much his own 
life as the story of the making and collapse of the 
League of Nations, as his own association with 
it gave him the knowledge of the facts. An ardent 
proponent of the League from its beginning, some- 
times working from within the British Cabinet, 
sometimes without it, he narrates events chrono- 
logically in a manner restrained and courteous, 
even when evidently disapproving. 

In reviewing the career of the League he sees 
(what has so often been voiced in Wortp AFFarrs) 
that unless people and their governments really 
put the maintenance of law and peace in the fore- 
front of national interests, no Federation or Con- 
federation of Nations can compel them to do so. 
Therefore back of political reform must be edu- 
cated public opinion. 


Norway, NEuTRAL AND InvapED, By Halvden 
Koht. Pp. 247 and index. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1941. Price $2.50. 


The former Foreign Minister of Norway gives 
here an accurate historical picture of Norway and 
her tradition of peace. Since 1814 Norway had 
succeeded in avoiding involvement in war, and pre- 
vious to that date up to the Napoleonic wars, 
save for a minor war of less than three weeks 
duration, had been at peace since 1720. Peace 
traditions are deep-rooted in the people, yet they 
are a hardy, adventurous race,—mountaineers, sea- 
faring men and explorers—clinging to the prin- 
ciple of freedom. Many of the great men, notably 
Fridjof Nansen have also given whole-hearted 
service to the ideal of cooperation among nations 
and the establishment of international justice. 

Yet in spite of Norway’s determined neutrality 
she was one of the first to be betrayed by her 
German neighbor. 

This book tells the facts about the German 
invasion, the war in Norway and the country 
under German rule; also what the author calls 
“The war of liberation,” which the King and 
government are carrying on outside Norway. It 
gives a clear summary of the things for which 
Norway is fighting,—independence to carry out 
her own program of social improvement, educa- 
tion and security in national and international 
fields. 

This book carries the story of Norway’s plight 
further than that written last year by Mr. Hambro, 
President of the Norwegian Storthing and, with 
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its documents in the appendix adds greatly to 
the authentic history of this period. 


THAILAND, THE New Sram, By Virginia Thomp- 
son. Pp. 857 and index. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1941. Price $5. 


This ancient country of Southeastern Asia, 
which has not been familiarly known even to most 
travellers, has suddenly become front page news. 
Miss Thompson, who has lately written a book 
on French Indo-China seems to be a competent 
authority on the land and people of whom she 
writes here. 

The Siamese have a long history. For many 
years a monarchy they are now a very young 
democracy, and this book is written with a mod- 
ern viewpoint and on a very modern plan. Not 
only are geography and history treated but politi- 
cal problems, and Thailand’s economic status, its 
social problems, health, education and arts. 

Appendices list the chief foreign companies do- 
ing business in the country, newspapers and 
magazines published there, and various other 
kinds of information likely to interest those who 
wish to know more than the chapters themselves 
include. 


DEPENDENT AREAS IN THE Post-War Wortp. By 
Arthur W. Holcombe. Pp. 107. Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, 1941. Price 50 cents. 


Number four in the “America Looks Ahead” 
pamphlet series, this is a careful but brief study 
on the government of dependencies. Professor 
Holcombe, of Harvard University, discards theo- 
ries based on the balance of power idea and also 
the conception of regionalism as held by the axis 
powers. He considers both to be contrary to 
American interests, to say the least. 

He proposes a system for which America should 
stand after this war, a system in which the treat- 
ment of dependent areas would be based on the 
Havana Convention of 1940 combined with some 
modification of the Mandate system as practiced 
by the League of Nations. He believes that suffi- 
cient experience has now been gained in the 
operation of the Mandate system so that a work- 
able plan might be devised and be of benefit to all 
concerned. 


DocuMENTS IN AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Vol. III, July, 1940-June, 1941. Edited by 
S. Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers. Pp. 773 
and index. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 
1941. Price $3.75. 


With its general statements by officials of 
government, its official proclamations and reso- 
lutions, government reports in the field of hemi- 
sphere and other relations, as well as acts of 
Congress relating to foreign affairs, this volume 
brings almost fully up to date current American 
history of an official nature. 

A most valuable reference, excellently edited 
and indexed. 


America Can Win. By Major Malcolm Wheeler- 
Nicholson. Pp. 246. New York, Macmillan, 
1941. Price $1.75. 


A soldier who “looks upon war much as a fire- 
man looks upon fire,—as a messy job to be gotten 
over with the least expense in time and danger,” 
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writes this direct, obviously sincere book to ex- 
plain the military realities of the situation in 
which America finds herself today. Arguing 
from a strong belief in the democratic way of 
life Major Wheeler-Nicholson feels that the danger 
to it is greater than most of us realize. There- 
fore, in non-technical terms he points out where 
the dangers lie and recommends the sort of de- 
fense which will be necessary if America is to 
win the war which, he believes, we have no choice 
at all about entering. “There is no question about 
war or peace,” he says. “We must fight.” The 
manner of fighting it, he assumes, must naturally 
be determined by our own men of military ex- 
perience, backed by civilian cooperation. 


Goop NeicHBors By Hubert Herring. Pp. 360 
and index. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1941. Price $3. 


With some twenty years of experience behind 
him in the field of study of Latin America, Hubert 
Herring puts forth this book on “Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and seventeen other countries.” In a ner- 
vous style, sometimes kindly, sometimes biting 
and bitter, he points out the weak spots, as he sees 
them, in Latin American countries, and particu- 
larly in the United States and her policies. But 
he tries to be fair, and says that he writes “in 
urgency,” because he thinks the Americas now 
face their gravest threat. 


THE WorLp’s DEsTINY AND THE UNITED STATES. 
A Conference of Experts in International Re- 
lations. Pp. 298 and index. Chicago, World 
Citizenship Association, 1941. Price $1.00. 


This book is the outgrowth of a conference held 
last April at Lake Forest, Ill. The World’s 
Citizenship Association which sponsored the con- 
ference, has as its chairman Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur and as conferees internationally known 
writers and publicists from this country, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Norway, Canada, Bolivia, Ger- 
many, and in fact from all over the world. They 
discussed the League of Nations, and international 
problems as they exist today and as they may be 
met in some new order. 


Bertin Empassy, By William Russell. Pp. 307. 


New York, Dutton, 1941. Price $2.50. 


The author of this book served as clerk in the 
Immigration Department of the American Em- 
bassy in Berlin for three years. Leaving Germany 
early in 1941 he wrote this volume. It is com- 
posed of incidents gleaned from his personal ex- 
perience, incidents that show how the every-day 
German lives, speaks and thinks under the rule 
of Hitler. 
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Mr. Russell makes no arguments, but it is an 
inescapable conclusion after reading his experi- 
ences, that Hitlerism is not regarded as an un- 
mixed blessing by the rank and file of thinking 
Germans. 


Tue Crisis oF Our Ace. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 
Pp. 326 and index. New York, Dutton, 1941. 
Price $3.50. 


Here is something more than a résumé of recent 
events. It is a book with a wide sweep of vision 
placing the present distressing condition of human 
affairs in its place as a moment of history. It is 
an important moment, marking the close of an age 
which has lasted for the past four or five cen- 
turies——an age which might be called the age of 
pure reason, of science. The author often calls it 
the “sensate age.” 

Professor Sorokin, in his long view of history 
and his philosophy of history, sees no reason why 
the era just ahead of us may not be truly a resur- 
rection, the age of sensate realism having passed 
through its death pangs. He thinks it might well 
be a period which will combine the lasting quali- 
ties of man’s earlier “ideational age,” the day of 
the cathedral builders and of great religious 
leaders with whatever is eternal in our “sensate 
age.” Indeed he finds already faint signs of what 
may become, (though not necessarily) a finer, 
stronger culture ahead. 

The book is a difficult one to read but if one 
will refuse to be discouraged with unfamiliar 
terms in the chapter headings and read attentively 
the surge of the thought will carry one along with 


increasing enthusiasm. The world seems to make 
sense again. 

Professor Sorokin is a Russian by birth, once 
secretary to Kerensky, now a psycho-neurologist 
and sociologist of eminence, and chairman of the 
Division of Sociology of Harvard College. 


Tue History oF Huncary. By Dominic G. 
Kosdry. Pp. 467, maps, illus. and index. 
Cleveland, The Benjamin Franklin Bibliophile 
Society, 1941. Price $2.75. 

This full and informative book presents Hun- 
garian history against the background of all Car- 
pathian Europe. The author is one of the out- 
standing young historians of Central Europe. He 
has studied in most of the large capitals of 
Europe, and a number of historical studies 
in various languages are already to his credit. 
He is a Professor of History at Eétvés College, an 
academic institution connected with Budapest Uni- 
versity, where many scholars from both hemi- 
spheres gather to do postgraduate work in 
Danumian Europe. 














